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“Pappy Mew Bear”! 


Happp New Bear! S omethin’ magic 
Jn the words that stir the heart! 
Old pear’s gone with annals tragic— 
And we'll take a fresh, new start! 
Put old riles and trials behind us, 
Zap aside the strife and stress, 
Hoping that this pear will find us 
On the trail to happiness. 








Pappy Pew Pear! Don’t the greetin’ 
Fairlp make pour pulses sing? 
Life is short, an’ time is fleetin’ — 
And the world’s pears swiftlp wing! 
But this little life don’t end it— 
What's in store for pou an’ me; 
Jf we strive to wiselp spend it— 
Chen we'll glimpse ECternitp! 


Happp Mew Bear! Ft’s God's biessin’ 
Co us here on earth mp friend; 

Old things pags and troubles lessen— 
As the pears come to an end, 
Jf we learn what life has taught us, 
And twill heed the lessons learned, 
We will find Rew Bear has brought us— 
Peace and Love and Jops—twell earned! 

—James Edward Hungerford. 
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Store Demonstration Builds Up Business 
in Aluminum Ware 


The Jordan Hardware Co., Willimantic, Conn., Increased 
Local Interest in This Line by This Method 


HE modern school of selling 

strongly advocates that the ser- 

vices or uses of an article be 
sold before the article itself is sold. 
A. L. Clarke is very much in favor 
of this method of making more and 
larger sales. He believes that any 
line of goods that may be demon- 
strated should be sold in this man- 
ner. As manager for the Jordan 
Hardware Co., Willimantic, Conn., 
Mr. Clarke has had close contact 
with problems of retail hardware 
merchandising, and he feels that the 
vast majority of consumers “are 
from Missouri” when it comes to 
purchasing. 

Mr. Clarke recently held a prac- 
tical demonstration of aluminum 
cooking utensils in the store. This 
took place from Monday to Satur- 
day of the same week. One of the 
store windows was filled with a great 
variety of aluminum utensils suited 
for all kinds of cooking under all 
kinds of conditions. It proved to be 
a decided success. 

A woman demonstrator, herself 
an excellent cook, did real baking, 
frying and boiling of various foods. 
All this was, of course, done in alum- 
inum utensils. The merits of this 
kind of cooking ware were clearly 
explained by her. During each step 
of the demonstration, special sales 
points were brought out and the 
superiority of certain individual 


pieces of cooking equipment was 
stressed. 

Following a cooking demonstra- 
tion the woman in charge showed 
her interested audience the ease with 
which aluminum could be cleaned. 

She emphasized the bright and 
shiny appearance that this line 
always presented. She told the lis- 
teners that a full set of kitchen alum- 
inum would brighten up the home 
and make the work of preparing 
three meals a day more pleasant and 
less of a task. 


Selling the Men 


At night, when men would come 
into the store and join the crowd 
watching a demonstration, the sales 
talk was altered to appeal to the 
stronger sex. Believing the faithful 
and hard-working wife was the 
theme at that time. The drudgery of 
kitchen work with poor equipment 
was emphasized with all the fervor 
of an insurance agent’s sales ap- 
peal. Aluminum cooking equipment, 
the men were told, would make the 
work of mother, life, or sister easier 
less strain upon the nervous system. 
Many men were convinced as sales 
slips for that week proved. 

The demonstration was well ad- 
vertised. Large cloth streamers 
were strung across the winddéws and 
the firm played it up with news- 
paper advertising. The window dis- 


play shown on this page was trim- 
med for the Jordan Hardware Co., 
by Char.es Jones, who put in several 
show-cards that helped to announce 
that there was “something special 
doing inside.” 

Mr. Clarke tells us that the win- 
dow display alone was a big sales 
help for the kitchenware department, 
but he feels sure that the unusually 
heavy sales of aluminum that week 
could be traced to the careful and 
intelligent demonstration held in the 
kitchenware department. The dem- 
onstration brought people into the 
store who bought other goods in the 
same department and who made 
purchases in other departments of 
the store. One woman noticed the 
furnace display, asked a few ques- 
tions about the furnace itself, and 
was soon listening intently to one 
of the sales force. This woman had 
the furnace installed a week later. 

Mr. Clarke feels sure that many 
subsequent purchases of aluminum 
and other articles were brought 
about as the result of the publicity 
and sales appeal that were put over 
that week. 

There are many other lines that 
you carry that will lend themselves 
readily to demonstrations. Surely 
anything so vital as the preparation 
of food will always appeal out of 
the most callous shoppers of either 


This aluminum ware display of the Jordan Hardware Co. caught the eye and broadcasted the fact that a demonstration was 


being carried on within the store. 


The salesmen completed the work begun by the display 
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HE city of Schenectady, N. Y., 
é interests us for two reasons. 
The first of these is the fact 
that it is the home and workshop of 
Charles E. Steinmetz, a true genius 
and wizard on all problems elec- 
trical. His great achievements in 
electrical engineering, his inventions 
and his numerous writings on tech- 
nical subjects are known the world 
over. One of his most important 
duties is to work ceaselessly over the 
theories of electricity as applied to 
the many devices made by the com- 
pany with which he is associated. It 
is for him to work out improvements 
and to correct mechanical faults in 
the equipment made by his firm. Dr. 
Steinmetz has his laboratory on the 
outskirts of the city. 


A Profitable Department 


Our second interest, in this pro- 
gressive electrical city, as it is often 
called, is the retail hardware store 
operated by Clark-Witbeck Co. The 
city of Schenectady has, we believe, a 
population of about 90,000 people. 
Several thousands make their living 
in the great electrical factories in 
and about the city. These several 
thousand have, of course, many 
friends and relatives that help to 
make up the city’s gross population. 
Such a town surely has a discrimi- 
nating public to please with electrical 
appliances for saving labor in the 
home. 

It is a problem—but the Clark- 
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Display Increases Sales 


Witbeck Co. tells us that their sa!es 
on electrical appliances are ex- 
tremely large each year and that 
their electrical department is one of 
the most profitable in their large 
business. To the man who would 
rather talk than work, who would 
rather discourse upon his many sales 
obstacles instead of working harder 
to overcome them, the problem of 
selling electrical appliances in a 
Schenectady retail hardware store 
looks pretty difficult. This type of 
man would say that the thousands of 
employees working where this type 
of merchandise is manufactured can 
buy at low prices. Their friends will 
also call upon them, and, in short, 
the lazy man would quickly size up 
the situation to his own satisfaction 
by saying that the market was very 
limited for the sale of this line. 

But there are no lazy men allowed 
to linger with the Clark-Witbeck Co., 
for this store is by far too busy a 
place for payroll visitors. There are 
people coming in all the time to buy 
goods. They are coming in because 
they know that they will be treated 
courteously and will obtain full 
value on every dollar spent. That 
is the thought the management of 
this store has endeavored to instill 
in the minds of its customers. .We 
asked about the electrical depart- 
ment, which we found was very com- 
plete, with the various articles well 
displayed, both in show case and 
wall shelves. 





As we approached the store we 
noticed that one of the windows had 
a display on electric heaters. There 
seemed to be at least thirty heaters, 
varying little in design in many dif- 
ferent sizes. Nothing else was 
shown in this window. There was 
no doubt as to the thought in the 
mind of everyone who saw that 
window. One could only think of one 
thing and that was an electric heater. 
People grouped about the window 
mentioned how handy and conven- 
ient they were for the bathroom, the 
bedroom and almost every other 
room in the house. Between sea- 
sons they are particularly useful and 
on extremely cold mornings they are 
the greatest comfort one can im- 
agine. 7 

Later we learned that the elec- 
trical goods department of this store 
had built up its large retail sales 
by the use of window displays de- 
voted exclusively to a single item. 
The theory of the exclusive display 
is that there is no chance of confus- 
ing the eye of the prospect. He can 
see but one item and it would be 
impressed upon his mind. A gen- 
eral assortment of electrical goods 
would mean nothing very new to 
the people of Schenectady, even 
though the articles were well ar- 
ranged. But a display of irons, or 
of toasters, conveys a distinct mes- 
sage to the onlooker. Suppose you 
saw a window with nearly fifty elec- 
tric irons displayed. Would you 
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think of irons? You certainly would. 
You would have to, because that is 
all your eyes would be able to see. 
You would think of irons until you 
went inside the store for prices. And 
if you went inside it would be more 
than likely that you would carry an 
iron home with you. 


A Cencenirated Appeal 


The idea of the sing!e item display 
for electrical goods is a splendid one, 
particularly in a large-sized town, 
where there is nearby competition of 
all kinds. The general display might 
look well, but it does not have the 
strong and concentrated appeal of 
the one item shown in a group of 
thirty or more. 

You could try this plan yourself 
with each of the many electric appli- 
ances you handle. It would not be 
particularly advisable to attempt this 
during the holiday season, but for all 
year round sales appeal it seems to 
us that the Clark-Witbeck Co. has a 
decidedly valuable sales angle. 

Proof that their plan was the best 
is evidenced by the large electrical 
department the firm maintains, and 
by the large annual business done by 
that department. It is also inter- 
esting to know that this firm is 
within two blocks of two department 
stores and two electrical specialty 
shops. Another point brought out 
in our little visit was the informa- 
tion that the lines they carry are 
higher priced than the full list price 
on the brands made in their own 
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town. This certainly would seem to 
prove that price is not the strong 
factor some lazy people would have 
us believe. The real factor in any 
mercantile establishment is after all 
intelligent sales methods backed up 
with reliable goods, plenty of adver- 
tising of the right type and cour- 
teous service to all those with whom 
you do business. Novelty in the 
form of window displays is also 
worth remembering. Other dealers 
might do well to take pattern from 
the Clark-Witbeck Co. 

You will notice in the picture of 
this company’s electrical department 
show case the very opposite type of 
display is used. We find on three 
glass she-ves of the case almost fifty 
items, al! of which are different. 
There are two or three types of 
toasters, several grills, complete table 
stoves, waffle irons, chafing dishes, 
coffee percolators of varying sizes, 
water heaters, and even electric ster- 
ilizers for home or professional use. 
There are, of course, hand irons in 
this display as well. The thought 
behind the interior display is to show 
as complete a line of electrical goods 
as possible, taking the items from 
stock. 

A person inside the store would be 
impressed with the magnitude of the 
stock in the various departments. In 
the average store a show case de- 
voted entirely to a single electrical 
item like an iron or heater would 
take up too much room without ac- 
complishing any particular sales ap- 
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peal greater than an assorted inte- 
rior display would offer. 


One Item to a Window 


Summing up the display principles 
in operation at the Clark-Witbeck 
Co., one might truthfully say: “Make 
your interior show case displays 
show as many items of a given line 
as will make an uncrowded display. 
In your windows concentrate and 
give the window over exclusively to 
one item.” The plan is without 
question successful, because this firm 
enjoys large annual business in 
every department and the display 
methods outlined are exactiy the 
plan under which their displays are 
worked. This thought on window 
displays seems to stick in our mind 
as an unusually strong sales idea. 

We have often looked at window 
displays of clothing, have seen full 
dress suits, tuxedos, top coats, muf- 
flers, business suits, overcoats, rain- 
coats, and walking sticks all built up 
into one display. The result is con- 
fusion and comparatively little money 
spent. We remember a window dis- 
play of a Broadway clothier, which 
featured gabardine topcoats and 
nothing else. We were completely 
sold on a gabardine coat and paid 
$37 for one. So did the man who 
was with us. Yet many a time we 
had looked into the same window and 
bought nothing, owing to the fact 
that an excess of merchandise of 
varying kinds tended to confuse 
rather than impress. 


r 


“Generalize in the showcase and specialize in the window” is the slogan of the Clark-Witbeck Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Here 
is a general electrical showcase, and on the preceding page we see one of the firm’s concentrated displays 
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When a customer enters the store of the Steinman Hardware Co., Lancaster, Pa., this is one of the first things he sees—the 


paint department 


Cold Weather Means Indoor Painting 


HERE are many people in your 
town who have long desired to 
paint the walls of their homes, 

who have intended to stain and var- 
nish the floors throughout the house 
and repaint the trims. These people 
are proud of their homes and want 
to make them as attractive as is hu- 
manly possible. This desire means 
that paint must be bought. Many 
of these people, however, suffer from 
the curse of procrastination. They 
sincerely desire to improve their 
homes but never quite get around 
to it. Many of them have satisfied 
their consciences by inwardly prom-- 
ising to “do that painting” during 
the cold weather. 

The cold weather is here to stay 
and it is up to the progressive re- 
tail hardware merchant to see that 
they “do that painting” now. If 
you have a mailing list why not send 
out some cheery letters on the theme 
that the cold weather necessitates 
more hours at home that can be used 
to advantage? Emphasize the fact 
that a little paint judiciously applied 
will make the home comfortable and 
will give its owners a greater pride 
of possession. Appeal to the pride of 
ownership in anything and you can 
generally count upon interested lis- 
teners. Once you have their atten- 


tion you should be enough of a sales- 
man to close the deal. 

Offer your services in the selec- 
tion of paint, brushes, sandpaper and 
varnish. People are always pleased 
to have someone offer practical paint 
hints and they seldom know the best 
kind of a paint brush to use on the 
particular job they have in mind. 

Use your advertising space to sell 
the idea of winter indoor painting. 
People all know that they will have 
to spend many an evening at home 
because of the unsettled weather. 
They are all anxious to make their 
homes better looking and you are 
just as anxious to sell them the nec- 
essary equipment. Why not get to- 
gether and talk it over. 

Talk Paint to Everybody 


A good window display that sells 
the idea of interior painting in addi- 
tion to showing attractive displays 
of the paint carried will help con- 
siderably. Why not instruct your 
sales force to make a selling talk on 
paint to every customer that comes 
into the store? No man can take 
exception to your salesman telling 
him that your paint stock is com- 
plete and that he would probably like 
to do a little sprucing up during the 
Christmas holidays. This season 
of the year brings many callers and 


everyone likes to have his home at 
its best when callers come. 

You will find upon solicitation that 
many people are contemplating some 
kind of winter painting and only 
need a little stimulating to start 
them off. Start right after them and 
take them over to your paint depart- 
ment. If you can’t close the sale 
suggest that they pick their colors 
now and leave their names, addresses 
and paint requirements with you. 
Then yoy have sales ammunition that 
can ‘be used in a telephone sales talk 
at a later date. 

This data will help you when you 
write your next sales letter to them. 
Incidentally you have real informa- 
tion regarding their needs—a per- 
sonal letter would do the work best. 
You can talk definitely on the actual 
painting that you know the prospect 
wants to do in his house. Offer to 
deliver the paint and other materials 
and quote a price on the complete 
material. Your prospect will have a 
hard time trying to dodge such in- 
sistent and intelligent sales effort. 
In fact he usually wants to do the 
painting and your concentrated ef- 
forts to sell him the necessary paints 
and brushes will just about clinch 
the average deal. 

Try it and see! 








Kitchens 
For the 
New 
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ETWEEN the holiday sales and 

the spring sales, there are 

many opportunities for a good 
turnover in household wares and 
especially in kitchen utensils. It is, 
of course, highly desirable to make 
room for the new spring stock, but 
the problem is, what appeal can be 
made to women at this time of the 
year? 

Here is the keynote to special fea- 
turing of kitchen utensils which an 
increasing number of stores have 
found a strong attraction all through 
January—‘New Kitchens for the 
New Year.” With this as a kind of 
slogan for special displays and sales, 
a good many women can be induced 
to begin the new year right by get- 
ting new utensils in the kitchen. 
Enameled ware cooking utensils are 
well adapted to this idea and can be 
made the central feature around 
which to sell all kinds of labor- 
saving devices, utensils and ac- 
cessories for the kitchen. 

Shrewd observers behind the 
housefurnishings counters have ob- 
served that kitchen utensils, espe- 
cially pots and pans, are among the 
things which women usually do not 
buy until they “have to.” But the 
shrewdest have seen that it takes 
only a very little “reminder” or spe- 
cial “inducement” to get a woman to 
remember to buy kitchen things. 
And that is the reason why such 
large returns can be obtained with 


New Kitchens 
for the New 








so little effort in this particular line. 

A special sale called a “New 
Kitchen Week,” held during the sec- 
ond or third week of January, for 
instance, should, therefore, prove 
very effective. Special advertising 
and special window and counter dis- 
plays for such a week are easily 
made up as the changes which can 
be used at the beginning of the new 
year and new kitchen ideas are al- 
most without limit. For example, 
in making special prices groups of 
items can be arranged to sell at 23 
cents, 46 cents, 69 and 92 cents, as 
well as $1.23, in honor of the year 
1923. 

Another idea which is very appro- 
priately made use of is that of the 
calendar. The kitchen calendar is a 
well-established institution and every 
housewife likes a good, strong 
calendar with simple, clear figures 
and plenty of white space around 





them for housekeeping notes. Such 
a calendar (with store advertising 
on it, of course) given away with 
every piece of enameled ware sold 
during the month proves decidedly 
welcome. 


A Suggested Window Display 


A striking but easily prepared 
window display featuring cooking 
utensils is sketched in the accom- 
panying illustration. Many vari- 
ations on this will readily suggest 
themselves to the ingenious window 
display man. The main features of 
this display are a “snow” floor and 
a dark curtain background. Cotton 
wool covering boxes and liberally 
sprinkled with “tinsel snow” makes 
the floor, and black or dark blue ma- 
terial or crépe paper makes a simple 
background. These form a good set- 
ting for enameled ware in white, 
gray or other colors. On the cur- 
tains the figures 1923 cut out of 
white paper may be fastened. In 
the front a row of hour-glass egg- 
timers lends an appropriate touch 
and, if possible, a scythe may be used. 
Magazine covers showing Father 
Time and the Baby New Year can 
be pasted up on*cardboard and used 
in making price cards. Large dis- 
play cards telling the story of the 
event should be used—suggestions 
are “New Kitchens for the New 
Year” and “Enameled Ware Keeps 
Kitchens New.” 
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Five Turnovers a —_ in Radio Supplies 


Kenedy Apparatus 


Tre : 
ard Most 5 


Thé Chandler & Farquhar Co. of Boston Devotes 
One-Half Its Available Window Space to 


Chandler & Farquhar Co., 36 

Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 
is interesting because of the success 
attending it as a merchandising 
proposition. This concern funda- 
mentally is a mill supply house and 
its initial investment of $200 in 
radio merchandise was a pure and 
simple test of the customers’ inter- 
est. Doubt existed in the mind of 
the management as to the duration 
of the radio craze. 

In view of the fact that it is a mill 
supply house, a large percentage of 
the Chandler & Farquhar Co. cus- 
tomers are mechanics or people di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned in 
mechanics’ needs and requirements. 
The response of these customers was 
almost immediate, and within a 
short time the company found that 
it was well into the radio field and 
that radio had become a regular store 
department. In addition to this the 
firm is doing a wholesale as well as 
a retail business. To-day it is con- 


Tc radio experience of the 


Displaying This Line 


vinced that there will be a steady 
demand for radio parts and appa- 
ratus. 


Five Turnovers a Year 


The radio department carries what 
are believed to be thoroughly proved 
lines of good merchandise. It spe- 
cializes in finished parts and raw 
materials. Its investment in these 
to-day amounts to approximately 
$20,000, a considerable part of which 
is in increased stocks of such basic 
items as sheet insulating material, 
brass rods, screws, nuts, sheet 
aluminum, copper, etc. Only one line 
of complete sets is handled. It is a 
most comprehensive one, ranging in 
wave length from 150 to 25,000 
meters, and is possibly the most com- 
plete line carried by any New Eng- 
land hardware firm. A turnover of 
stock in this department is made 
about every ten weeks, or, roughly, 
five times a year. Considering the 
small fraction of floor space devoted 
to the radio department, the volume 


of business transacted is remarkable. 
When the company moves into its 
new store, about the first of the year, 
additional space will be allotted the 
radio department. 

The first venture was a complete 
unassembled crystal set without 
head phones, which, retailed at $3.50 
each. This set taught those in 
charge of the department several 
important fundamental lessons. 
While it was found that the $3.50 
set could be sold easily, each sale 
necessitated considerable explana- 
tion as to how it should be assembled 
and worked. But the time so de- 
voted resulted in a large percentage 
of those who bought this cheap set 
becoming among the most enthusi- 
astic customers. Many of the 
original customers report at the 
store almost daily on the distances 
they receive and are assembling 
larger and more efficient sets. 

Still another large percentage of 
the original customers found it much 
cheaper in the end to buy finished 
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parts rather than make them. The 
two classes of customers, in turn, 
are constantly creating a market for 
new radio developments. It has been 
necessary for the Chandler & Far- 
quhar Co., therefore, to keep up 
with radio progress. In so doing the 
department has expanded in import- 
ance under its own impetus. With 
the department’s growth and pro- 
gressiveness has come a growing 
demand for high grade apparatus, 
costing as much, in some cases, as 
$500 a set. A customer in the mar- 
ket for such apparatus usually buys 
on such qualifications as efficiency, 
material used, workmanship, etc. 
The goods in a large measure sel! 
themselves, provided high grade 
stock is carried. 

A certain amount of groundwork 
is necessary, therefore, if a radio de- 
partment is to be made successful. 
It is apparent that, as the science of 
radio advances, the natural tendency 
of the buying public is toward the 
best the market has to offer, just as 
it has been with the telephone and 
phonograph, because best results are 
obtained with the most efficient 
working parts. With the tendency 
of average radio purchases toward 
refinement, a radio department, if it 
is to amount to anything, necessarily 
involves a considerable cash invest- 
ment, but this can be regulated con- 
servatively. Profits should increase 
in proportion to the money invested, 
because of a greater stock turnover, 
and the comparatively smal! increase 
in the proportion of overhead. 


Aside from a large canvas sign, 
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which extends across the front of 
the building, the publication of a 
168-page catalog and manual, which 
is sold at 50 cents, and a liberal 
amount of window displays, the com- 
pany has made but little effort to 





Radio Exposition in Progress 


In the next issue of HARDWARE 
AGE a full report will be given on 
the first American Radio Exposi- 
tion held in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, from 
Thursday, Dec. 21 to Thursday, 
Dec. 28. 

As this issue goes to press the 
exposition has been under way 
for two days. The response of 
the consumer public and retail 
dealer interested in this mer- 
chandise has been overwhelming, 
which entirely contradicts any 
mistaken ideas that radio is not 
fast gaining popularity through- 
out the country. Under the aus- 
pices of the committee in charge 
a vast broadcasting program has 
been arranged. 








advertise its radio department. 
Satisfied customers have been its 
best advertisers. Radio parts and 
apparatus have proved such an at- 
traction to people passing in front 
of the store that one-half of the com- 
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pany’s window space has been devoted 
to these since last June. 

The value of radio as a customer 
getter in a window display was thor- 
oughly tested out last summer when 
the most pessimistic reports regard- 
ing the sale of parts and apparatus 
were on every hand. The company 
made a display of blueprints, retail- 
ing at 25 cents each, for a super- 
regenerative hook-up. More than 
2000 of these blueprints were sold 
within a few weeks. A large per- 
centage of the 2000 sales resulted in 
steady customers, because they were 
brought into the store and made 
familiar with a comprehensive and 
hustling radio department. 

Supervision of the Chandler & 
Farquhar Co. radio department is 
by A. M. Morgan, who had but an 
amateur’s interest at its inception. 
He has as assistants Paul T. Platt 
and Harold W. Ryall. 

Practically any hardware store’s 
radio department, with a little en- 
couragement from the management, 
can be an incentive to a.wideawake 
salesman. An important requisite 
is that the salesman must learn to 
follow the trend of development in 
manufacture and application, just as 
has been done in hundreds and hun- 
dreds of successful retail hardware 
stores in the automobile accessory 
departments. Selling radio goods is 
considerably different from selling a 
standard saw, a screw or a nail. 
Selling radio goods is quite worth 
while, as has been proven by the 
Chandler & Farquhar Co. in its com- 
paratively short experience. 


This is a_ typical 
radio display of the 
Chandler €& Far- 
quhar Co., Boston, 
Mass. This is prac- 
tically the only way 
in which this line 
is advertised, yet 
it pays big divi- 
dends 
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This display of the Star Hardware Co., Toledo, Ohio, features smaller items which are always needed 








The ABC’s of the Hardware Store 


HAT would ke your reply if 
someone were to come to you, 
as a hardware merchant, 

and say right out of thin air: “What 
do you mean—hardware?” 

As a man of experience, your 
answer would be as good as that of 
any other, and you might rightfully 
explain the service of the hardware 
store in terms of stoves and ranges, 
paints and oils, auto accessories, re- 
pair and builders’ hardware, house- 
furnishing goods, toys or black- 
smiths’ supplies. 

All of these things are very much 
to the point in your hardware field. 

Think of some 


humble and yet very extensive part 
consists of the thousand and one 
little things which serve as “fillers 
in’—items which fit into many a 
tiny niche and corner throughout 
your entire establishment. 

At this time of the year, when, 
following the holiday trade, inven- 
tory is the big issue in the minds 
of all hardware men, it would appear 
that a bit of timely attention might 
well be turned to some of these little 
things—attention which may bring a 
profitable return to the dealer. 

In presenting this small merchan- 
dise to your consideration, it is not 





big job where 
you furnished all 
of the fittings for 
the building of a 
fine, new residence 
in your town or a 
complete line of 
barn equipment 
for a big, mod- 
ern dairy barn in 
your vicinity. 

That’s hard- 
ware in the big 
sense. 

But there’s an- 
other part to your 
hardware stock. 

We may per- 
haps refer to it 
as the A B C’s of 
your business. 

This very 


Here’s a section of the Churchill Hardware Co., Galesburg, Ind. On the center table 
youll see some quick sellers—all A B C’s 


done with the thought of making any 
direct comparison of the real hard- 
ware store of to-day with the novelty 
or the 5 and 10 cent store; they, too 
have their place in the scheme of 
things but it surely does seem worth 
while to bear in mind that more 
than one substantial fortune has 
been made from a direct merchan- 
dising study of little things. 

They are decidedly not your main 
issue. 

They are the flivvers which occupy 
over-night stalls next to the Pierce 
Arrows in many a public garage— 
nor is the flivver a free boarder. 

Some of this 
small merchan- 
dise has a popular 
gale and lends it- 
self nicely to dis- 
play. 

Much of it is 
of the humbler 
variety, being 
quite contented 
to sit in the back- 
ground, unless 
you strive to 
bring it forward. 

For _ instance, 
you will doubtless 
agree that flash- 
lights do have a 
popular demand 
and that ther- 
mometers and 
bathroom fixtures 
and electric irons 
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are not at all difficult to arrange 
into a mighty attractive and com- 
pelling display. 

But what about weatherstrip, 
linoleum binding and garbage cans? 

To be sure, you will say there are 
possibilities for the latter but given 
an equal opportunity for selection, 
which group will your window 
decorator and your adman select to 
bring to the front for a_ special 
drive? 

We probably get together on the 
same answer at once. 

Inventory time, with the big rush 
of the busiest season of the year in 
connection with holiday buying just 
passed by, is naturally anticipated 
as a period of slow-up.in sales. 

Folks have spent a lot of money 
and plan to retrieve by going easy 
on the pay envelope for the time 
being. 

Here’s where those A B C’s come 
in. 

If you can’t sell a furnace job or 
a range or a kitchen cabinet, there 
are numerous little hardware helpers 
who are ready to step up and fill the 
gap. 

These little A B C’s have a ready 
way of saying: 

“Here we are—let’s go!” 

Please note that in order to give 
them a chance to make good on their 
willing offer, they must have a 
chance to “step up,” so they must be 
brought from the hardware store 
byways and be stationed on the main 
highway. 


Prominent Display Needed 


In other words, they request a 
more prominent display. 

Here are some of the brass tacks 
of this A B C business. 

Most folks relish a plate of piping 
hot griddle cakes, with maple syrup 
and sausage, on a cold winter 
morning. 

These steaming, hot cakes most 
assuredly suggest a very close con- 
nection with a pancake griddle. 

Try a window display of griddles, 
cake turners, batter pitchers, wire 
toasters and asbestos mats for a 
week and see what results may come 
your way. 

A few corn poppers and nut 
crackers and apple corers may aptly 
be combined in this same display for 
they all suggest good things of the 
winter season whether for starting 
one off for a good day’s work or for 
toasting one’s shins by a comfortable 
grate fire of a winter’s evening. 

Many a youngster of the house- 
hold or hired man on the farm cher- 
ishes the idea for music, deep with- 
in his very soul. 

Why deprive him of this pleasure 
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by keeping those harmonicas tucked 
away behind the flashlights in that 
display case? 

If they have a front-row seat, 
they’re quite sure to make the 
orchestra pit in many a case, for 
you know “seeing is buying” with 
lots of your little A B C helpers. 

Switch-box fuses and dry cell bat- 
teries have their work to do in 
winter, as in summer, and there is a 
regular demand for them which can 
be increased so far as bringing this 
trade to your store, if you but give 
them a little space on your counter 
or table. 

Telephones ring, buzz and roar on 
the rural lines and gasoline engines 
will saw up a lot of wood this winter 
in the country districts, and you 
know that dry cells are essential to 
the proper functioning of both tele- 


‘phone and gas engine, so here is 


another instance of a word to the 
wise. 
Some Articles in Demand 


Mops, mop wringers, mop pails 
and scrub brushes are scheduled to 
do a lot of dirty work this winter 
in ’most every kitchen in the land. 

Will your store lend a hand in 
these deep laid plots? 

Egg beaters will beat, ash sifters 
will sift into ash cans, knife sharp- 
eners will sharpen, snow-shovels will 
shovel and if the family cat happens 
to tip over the milk pitcher, china 
cement will stick it together again. 

Take a look around—it’s all in a 
day’s work. 

There’s steel wool in neat, little 
cartons for cleaning and polishing; 
there’s a coal hod and a fire shovel 
for Mrs. Newly Wed, a skate sharp- 
ener for Johnnie and a razor strop 
for Dad. "2 

And why forget the cook—she’s 
been fussing around for ever so long 
with that old, decrepit coffee grinder 
and she’s almost ready to go on a 
hunger strike (in which everybody 
else goes hungry) if she has to wade 
out into the snow of the backyard 
to tie another knot in that rotten 
clothes line between the corner of 
the piazza and the old pear tree by 
the garage? She says she thinks 
she ought to have a set of those new 
large wheel line pulleys with line 
spreaders n’ everything. 


Guard Against Falls 


Gran’pa Jim almost fell down on 
the slippery sidewalk when he went 
to the post office yesterday morning 
all because he wasn’t wearing a pair 
of those ice creepers there on your 
top shelf. All the ice harvesters 
will want a pair of them too in the 
near future. 
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Last summer when the boys were 
shooting sparrows out in the barn- 
yard, they found that no one was 
looking and they took turns with 
the air gun at Neighbor Bentley’s 
cow. barn. 

The “‘whole side of a barn” wasn’t 
keen enough sport, so they centered 
attack on the windows and before 
the old man chased them away 
several panes of glass lay in pieces 
on the ground. 


Possibilities in Glass Sales 


A little extra ventilation wasn’t 
so bad for summer time but bossies 
don’t thrive on the cold blasts of a 
wintry wind, so Neighbor Bentley 
had to go to the hardware store for 
window glass, putty and glazier 
points to repair the damage. 

While he was at it, he found some 
old pieces of odd sized, broken glass 
around the barn which he took to 
his friendly hardware man to have 
them cut to size. 

His friendly dealer did this with 
good will but he also suggested the 
purchase of a little six wheel glass 
cutter which sold for 39 cents; with 
this cutter, Neighbor B trimmed up 
all his own glass on other occasions 
and was quite thankful for the time- 


ly tip. 
Some Incidentals 


Other hardware A B C’s which 
can be put to work for you now, 
without any particular thought of 
season but with the idea of filling 
in a need in many a household are: 
cash boxes, step ladders, faucet 
water filters, waste baskets, milk 
bottle and toilet brushes, floor wax, 
furniture polish, chair seats and 
furniture nails, rat traps, work 
gloves, curry combs, leather soles 
and cement, axe helves and hammer 
handles. 

It isn’t our idea to turn your pub- 
lication into a catalog, so we'll stop 
right here. 

But we do think that you have got- 
ten our idea in presenting for your 
closer acquaintance some of the hun- 
dreds of small items of which every 
hardware stock is composed. 

Their very size naturally tends to 
relegate them to the background, 
but this after-the-holiday and inven- 
tory period brings it to our mind 
that they merit some little considera- 
tion just now. They are needed in 
every home, large or small, and they 
can be easily sold if they are allowed 
to see the light of day. Just a sug- 
gestion here and there will serve to 
move them. 

After all, it’s only the old story. 

Every little bit helps. 
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A 
section 
of 
George 
Felton’s 
electrical 
depart- 
ment. 
Note the 
fixture 
above the 
counter 
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This Firm 
Sells 400 
Dry Cell 
Batteries 


a Month 


Real Service and Display Pyramid 


Electrical Protits tor Felten 


N Scranton, Pa., the hardware 

firm of George Felton sells an 

average of 400 dry cell batteries 
a month over the retail counter. The 
firm’s sales of flashlights, ‘bulbs, 
wire and general electrical equip- 
ment is proportionately large. 


Reasons for Big Sales 


The things that make possible 
sales of this character, according to 
William P. Felton, the son of George 
Felton, are as follows: 

1.—By carrying a large and well 

assorted stock; 

2.—By displaying that stock, 

and 

3.—By telling customers how to 

get complete service and 
satisfaction out of the arti- 
cles they buy. 

The reputation of the firm has 
been established upon the fact that 
it carries a stock large enough and 
diversified enough to meet the con- 
tingencies of any trade. From the 
customer’s point of view, probably 


the most disconcerting and dis-' 


couraging thing in the world, at the 
time, is to go to a store, where you 
are confident you will be able to get 


just the thing you want, only to find 
that the particular article is out of 
stock, or that the store does not 
carry it. The confidence of many a 
good customer has been irretrivably 
wrecked upon these breakers of 
trade. 

In the matter of display William 
P. Felton built an electric light fix- 
ture a few years ago which is one 
of the most useful and practical 
things we have ever seen for show- 
ing different types of bulbs. 


A Novel Fixture 


This electric light frame consists 
of two pieces of three-eighths inch 
galvanized pipe suspended from the 
ceiling and a cross piece of the same 
size connecting them about two or 
three feet above a display case of 
flashlights, vacuum bottles and sim- 
ilar articles. The pipe is wired in- 
side, the cross bar bored and taplets 
adjusted so that twelve electric light 
bulbs of different sizes may be dis- 
played in a position so that any cus- 
tomer may examine them and com- 
pare them and the sockets to which 
they are attached. 

This electric light frame has done 


more to sell bulbs, sockets and chains 
than anything else in the Felton 
store. The advantage of a fixture of 
this kind is that it may be con- 
structed with comparative ease and 
safety by any dealer whose store is 
wired. Jt makes a neat and attrac- 
tive display and one which naturally 
attracts attention. 

Furthermore, it saves time. A cus- 
tomer wants a bulb. He is not sure 
whether he wants-one of 50 or one 
of 75 watts. He tells a clerk his 
difficulties. All the clerk has to do is 
to pull the switch cord on the 50 watt 
lamp and the one on the 75 watt 
lamp. The customer can imme- 
diately compare them and chose the 
one that suits his purposes the 
better. 

Display All Important 


Display is one of the biggest fac- 
tors in selling to-day, according to 
the Feltons, and they have developed 
it to a science. We shall tell of some 
of the things they do in other lines 
from time to time. Some of their 
home made fixtures alone are worth 
the attention of hardware dealers 
anywhere in the country. 

















T’S just about time to wrap 1922 
| into a bundle for filing under 

“Events Past.” Of course, its 
glories will dim as its income tax 
reminders bob up quarterly and its 
many minor mistakes will become 
moss-covered by current errors. In- 
ventory is in the air and fagged 
human adding machines are burn- 
ing midnight juice in order to find 
out as rapidly as possible just how 
things stand. Generally speaking, 
hardware dealers are not worried 
over the results. Business hasn’t 
been cracking records, but it has 
been good. The building boom has 
helped a lot and the only abatement 
in this hardware consuming industry 
has come through the inevitanie cn- 
croachment of winter weather. 

I’m not going to write an inventory 
story—enough on the counting of 
screws and the weighing of iron 
bars has been written to fill a book 
shelf. Reams of good advice have 
done some good, but most men con- 
tinue to take inventory by their own 
method. We inherit such methods 
just as. we do religion and politics. 
To change an old system is like ob- 
taining G. Oswald Pettingill’s per- 
mission to drop the G. The price 
book is, however, another proposi- 
tion. There is no time when the 
price book’s value is more emphatic- 
ally emphasized than during the 
hectic days of inventory. In the com- 
parison of record over memory we 
usually find that our forgetters have 
been running true to form and we 
thank the lucky star that inaugu- 
rated and compiled that priceless 
compendium of practical knowledge, 
commonly known as the price book. 


Every Store Has Its Price Book 


Every up-to-date store has its 
price book. Lots of stores that are 
woefully behind the times, in many 
approved and practical methods of 
doing business, are Johnny-on-the- 
spot with a good price book. 
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The Buyer’s 


Where a hardware store is depart- 
mentalized we usually find price 
books for each department. Lost 
price tags, obliterated price marks 
on merchandise — partially marked 
shipments — a dozen problems that 
might become major reasons for 
mighty store rows slip gracefully 
into the minor trouble column if a 
good price book is handy to correctly 
and conclusively furnish the neces- 
sary cost and selling price. 

We couldn’t stir even punitive 
opposition to the price book if we 
tried. The merchant who opposes it 














—“‘forgetters have been running true to 
form” , 


is in a class with the fellow who 
curses his mother or denies his 
kiddies an occasional opportunity to 
see the movies. It’s the further con- 
structive use of the price book we 
have in mind. 


The Price Book’s Functions 

There are two very distinct func- 
tions of a price book. The first and 
most common use is by salesmen 
who constantly use it in the day’s 
work—price cards covering complex 
lists and discounts figured for retail 
purposes frequently supplement the 
price book. These books are kept 
up to date and we all know the 
danger of letting price book entries 
lag. To keep them right up to the 
second is a full sized job that calls 
for concentration, a hard lead pencil 
and a Ladd’s discount book. The 
price books frequently need a thor- 


Want Book 


By Roy F. Soule 


ough overhauling—a brand new book 
is occasionally needed to straighten 
up the accumulated puzzles of the 
past. 

When prices have been fluctuating 
as they have in the past few years 
the loose leaf book needs houseclean- 
ing. The erasures have overlapped 
and look like that part of the un- 
known that rhymes with bell. Take 
a squint at yours. January and 
February are usually dull months. 
Put your best men to work on those 
books. You will appreciate the in- 
vestment when the buttercups be- 
gin to dot the hillsides. 


An Aid to the Buyer 


The second use of the price book 
is equally important. It is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the buyer 
who knows his job. 

I recently visited the store of a 
hardware dealer whose business 
methods are in Class A-1+. He is 
a hustler and a money-maker. His 
business is divided into five depart- 
ments, each of which has its own 
price book. The boss of this five ring 
circus lets each of his department 
heads run his own price book just 
as he pleases. If the department 
chief wants to price by the dozen or 





—‘‘denies his kiddies an occasional oppor- 
tunity to see the movies” 


the gross or the only he can follow 
his own sweet will. 

But there is on the buyer’s desk a 
master price book containing all 
store price information. 

That buyer’s price book goes the 
lesser -price books one better. 
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—“‘guesswork is bad business” 


First it shows just how many 
numbers of each item were purchased 
in the two preceding years. In it I 
saw in one column the purchases for 
1920. In the next column the num- 
bers bought in 1921 and in the “cur- 
rent column” the quantity bought in 
1922. This gives the buyer some- 
thing stronger than opinion. 

In the buyer’s price book sizes 
get special consideration. With him 
600 pairs of ice skates doesn’t mean 
so much, but the division of those 
skates into sizes bought and sold 
means a heap. 


Finding the Slow Sellers 

In that buyer’s price book I saw 
loaded shells listed by the different 
loads. That buyer at the end of the 
year knew exactly what loads were 
very slow sellers and a stream of 
selling enthusiasm of gigantic pro- 
portions couldn’t budge him.. He 
knew by store records just what not 
to buy. On the other hand, he knew 
the goods in popular demand and 
the regular percentage of increase. 

In his price book he knew the sizes 
of the sellers in hunting coats — 
sweaters, skating shoes, golf shoes, 
etc. Size assortments frequently 
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block a buyer. Guesswork is bad 
business. The buyer’s price book is 
the key. 

Frequently buying by the dozen 
becomes a habit. When actual sales 
justify gross purchases the buyer’s 
price book tells the truth. 

Then in this book I saw another 
thing. It tells how the goods are 
packed. Some items are packed 
three dozen to a case; others six 
dozen, etc. Buying in case lots is a 
courtesy most buyers like to observe 
when they can without excessive 
cost to themselves. Buying five dozen 
when a regularly packed case con- 
tains but six dozen is dead easy. 
“How packed” is in the buyer’s 
price book. 


Showing the Selling Season 

Then the local selling season is 
shown—on seasonable goods. Your 
local demand may materialize two 
weeks before it does in a city less 
than a hundred miles away. This is 
where the buyer’s price book helps. 

It is not always convenient to 
have the department price books out 
of the department and in the buyer’s 
office. How frequently a clerk in- 
terrupts the buyer and the visiting 
traveling man to “look in the price 
book.” 

Sure it has occurred in your store. 
It’s common. The answer is a mas- 
ter price book. One that contains 
all the things that might be useful 
to a buyer. 

In this model buyer’s big book I 
saw another wrinkle. His goods 
were entered not alphabetically as 
in other price books, but with re- 
gard to place of purchase. All the 
Stanley goods are arranged as per 
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the Stanley cata‘og. All Disston 
goods are bunched. All the Landers, 
Frary & Clark goods are by them- 
selves. All purchases coming from 
a common factory are found on the 
same price book pages. This short- 
ens the time necessary to the con- 
duct of business when varied pur- 
chases are made from one house. 
Consider this in your buyer’s price 
book. 

Digging up old invoices for pur- 
chasing information is so antiquated 
and so moss encrusted that it savors 
of the sawdust box bull’s eye of our 
chewin’ tobacker forebears. 

The box stove forum settled a 
heap of problems in its day, but un- 























—‘digging up old invo:ces” 


fortunately for us they were mostly 
political problems. 

The price book is distinctly a mod- 
ern problem. Its future is bigger 
than its past. 

Some sage with considerable gray 
matter under his hat has said that 
goods well bought are half sold. Be 
that as it may, I think we agree that 
most buyers need all the information 
available if we are to have what we 
want when we want it without that 
dread over-supply that slips red 
figures into the inventory. 

Give the buyer his dues. 
a buyer’s price book. 


Put in 
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HE first thing for a beginner 
to think about in learning 
show-card writing is a prac- 

tical equipment, for it is almost im- 
possible to obtain any kind of satis- 
factory results unless the equipment 
is practical and modern. In other 
words, it should be the same as 
used by the professional show-card 
writers. Just “any old brush” and 
ink will not do the work. When the 
experienced letterers use nothing 
but the best it is naturally all the 
more important that the beginner do 
likewise. 


Importance of the Brush 


Nothing but genuine, red sable 
show-card brushes should be con- 
sidered and the hairs of these should 
be at least 14 in. and up to 1 in. in 
length. The width varies according 
to each size. 

Red sable brushes are made in 
round and flat ferrules and either 
will do perfect single-stroke letter- 
ing. When the hairs are spread out 
between the fingers they should have 
an even chisel edge and when wet 
they should not come to a point. 
A beginner should not require more 
than three different size brushes to 
start with and Nos. 6, 8 and 12 are 
recommended. These should cost 
about 30 cents, 40 cents and 75 cents 
respectively. 

The next important thing to con- 
sider is the proper water color inks, 
although almost any brand of show- 
card inks will be found satisfactory, 
as they are practically all made from 
the same ingredients. The 2 oz. jars 
are the most economical size to buy. 
On account of the wide mouth bottle 
it is not necessary to pour the ink 
out and it is best to work right from 
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Steps for 


Beginners in 
Show-Card Writing 


Some Information Regarding the Needed 


Equipment—The Single-Stroke 
Roman Alphabet 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


the bottle, thereby eliminating waste. 
Always be sure to keep the bottle 
covered when you are not using the 
ink. 

The following four popular brands 
of show-card colors are recommended 
for their permanency and excellent 
working qualities and may be pur- 
chased in all principal cities at 25 
cents per 2 oz. jar: ‘“Devoe’s,” 


lettering pen points which have 
proven to be thoroughly satisfactory. 
These are “the round writing or en- 
grossing pen” and flat and round 
point “speed lettering pen.” The 
latter is the most popular with be- 
ginners on account of the ease with 
which it works and the quantity of 
ink it retains. The home of the 
lettering pens is Camden, N. J. They 
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Here we see in detail the method used in making the first six letters of the Roman 


alphabet. 


“Bissell’s,” “Carter’s” and “David’s.” 
These inks, when properly stirred up, 
are of the right consistency for 
brush work. The same inks may be 
used for pen lettering by adding a 
few drops of water at a time. 

Next comes the lettering pen, 
which is a pretty close second to the 
red sable brush, and is practically in- 
dispensable when it comes to small 
price tickets and “hurry up” show- 
card work. There are two kinds of 


All strokes should be made from left to right 


are manufactured by the C. Howard 
Hunt Pen Co. and the Esterbrook 
Pen Co. These pens are carried by 
most stationers and by artists’ sup- 
ply stores. The round writing pens 
are made in ten different sizes; this 
includes the half sizes, which are 
seldom used. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 
the best to order. The speed pens 
come in seven different sizes, includ- 
ing the square and round “bills” or 
points. One set of five assorted sizes _ 
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round bill are the best, costing about 
$1 the set. 

A card writer’s slanting desk may 
be made out of composition board or 
ordinary box lumber and covered 
with heavy wrapping paper. Make 
the desk top large enough to hold a 
full-sized sheet of cardboard which 
measures 22 by 28 in. About 24 in. 
in width and 30 in. in length will be 
plenty large enough. The height of 
the central portion at the extreme 
should be 10 in. and the lower por- 
tion about 14% in. This angle will 
answer for general show-card work. 
Of course, this may be governed, 
however, according to the individual’s 
requirements; in some cases a 
greater degree of slant may be de- 
sired. If a yardstick is imbedded 
at top and left side of desk a great 
deal of time may be saved in measur- 
ing. A 24 in. “T” square is a very 
handy tool to use in ruling guide 
lines. 

The Roman Alphabet 


This ‘is the first chapter on the 
single-stroke, show-card Roman al- 
phabet, treating on the first seven 
letters—A, B, C, D, E, F, G—in 
capitals and lower case. This type 
of alphabet is considered to be the 
most serviceable and is by far the 
most practical for general commer- 
cial use on account of its simplicity 
and pronounced legibility. For the 
benefit of those who do not clearly 
understand just what the term 
single-stroke means the following 
explanation is given: 

The term “single-stroke”’ is not in- 
tended to convey the impression that 
each letter is formed entirely with 
one single stroke, but by the fewest 
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possible strokes from a brush which 
is so perfectly constructed that but 
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one application is necessary to each 
individual part of a letter. 

For instance, take the capital 
letter A, the basic part of which was 
designed with but three single 
strokes of the brush. The sharp 
“spurs” at the bottom of this letter 
require six additional short strokes 
with the tip end of brush. The 
Roman letters are composed of light 
and heavy strokes, which are made 
as follows: 


Making the Letters 


After dipping the brush at least 
three-quarters the length of hairs in 
the ink, proceed to wipe it out by 
working it backward and forward 
on a piece of cardboard, glass or any 
smooth surface; this will distribute 
the ink evenly all through the brush 
and at the same time flatten it out 
into the proper chisel edge shape 
necessary to do single-stroke letter- 
ing. All the heavy or shaded strokes 





are done with the full width stroke 
of the brush and the light or thin 
strokes are done with the point or 
tip of brush after it has been turned 
sideways and the handle of brush 
held at an angle of 45 deg. By a 
careful study of the alphabet plate 
the beginner will observe in detail 
the course of construction of each 
letter by the arrow points showing 
in what direction each single stroke 
should be taken, the little numbers 
indicating their order or sequence. 

In constructing the capital letter 
B the first stroke taken is a straight, 
downward stroke, beginning at the 
top guide line, and removing the 
brush when within a fraction of an 
inch of the bottom guide line. The 
next stroke is made by starting with 
the tip end of the brush at the top 
guide line and forming the top loop 
of B with one single stroke, joining 
the main upright stroke at about the 
center. The bottom loop is made in 
precisely the same manner. The 
heavy or shaded part of the loop is 
done by putting gradual pressure on 
the brush, likewise releasing the 
pressure on the brush brings the 
stroke to a fine or thin terminus. 
The basic part of the letter C is 
made with just one sweep of the 
brush, starting at the top guide line 
with the brush worked to a fine 
chisel point, following the arrow and 
gradually pressing on the brush as 
directed in making the loop in letter 
B. The other short strokes, two and 
three at top and bottom, easily pro- 
duce the letter C. 

The loop or sweep stroke in the 
letter D is just the reverse of stroke 
one in the letter C. The letters E 
and F are about the same, one hori- 
zontal stroke at the bottom of the 
letter E being the only difference. In 
forming the letter G the same rule 
applies as in making the letter C, 
two short strokes at the bottom 
changing the entire character of the 
letter. The beginner will make 
better progress by concentrating on 
the practice strokes before attempt- 
ing the letters. 














The following tribute to the memory 
of Frank B. Dunlop, former president 
of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ As- 
sociation and a member of the firm of 
the Speer Hardware Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., has been received from Charles 
H. Ireland of the Odell Hardware Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: 

“When David heard the report from 
the battle of Gilboa in the palmy days 
of Israel’s greatness he uttered a nota- 
ble phrase, which has rung down the 
centuries and seems most appropriate 
in this present time: 


“*A mighty man in Israel has fallen 
this day— 

How are the mighty fallen in the 
midst of the battle! 

Jonathan is slain upon thy high 
places. 

I am distressed for 
brother Jonathan; 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me; 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women. 

How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished! 

The bow of Jonathan turned not 
back, 

And the sword of Saul returned not 
empty.’ 

“The ancient bard seems to have 


thee, my 


Moritz Mayer, Cutlery Expert, Dead 





Moritz Mayer, identified for more 
than a generation with the American 
cutlery industry, died Dec. 5 at the Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York City, after 

- a serious operation from which he never 
fully rallied. 

Mr. Mayer was born in Worms, Ger- 
many, in 1859, and came to America at 
the age of eight years. He entered the 
public schools of New York City and 
later started in business. 

For many years he was a salesman 
for Adolph Kastor & Bros., of New 
York City, and in 1901, when the Kas- 
tors took over the affairs of the Camil- 
lus Cutlery Co., Mr. Mayer was sent to 
Syracuse to take full charge. 

At that time the Camillus Cutlery 
Co. employed possibly a score of per- 
sons, but through Mr. Mayer’s efforts 
the small plant was gradually increased 
until at the peak of the war boom more 
than 325 men were employed. Mr. 
Mayer was an outstanding factor in the 
cutlery industry in this country, both 
as salesman and as a plant manager. 





Trout Sails for Europe 





A. K. Trout, vice-president the Waver- 
ly Musical Products Co., Inc., New 
York, will sail on Dec. 30 for France. 
He plans to establish a European sales 
office and will make an extensive obser- 
vation of business conditions in the 
British Empire and Continental Europe. 
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A Tribute to the Late Frank B. Dunlop 


Charles A. Ireland Eulogizes Former 
President of the Southern Jobbers Ass’n. 


fitted this tribute to his friend which 
expresses more nearly the feelings of 
the whole Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
| anata than anyone could do it to- 
ay. 

“To one and all of us Frank Dunlop 
entered into that close circle of personal 
friendship. A reticent man, but never 
an undependable one; a quiet man, but 
brave as a lion; a cool, successful busi- 
ness man, but as tender in his affections 
as a woman; a farseeing and wise judge 
of future happenings, yet with quiet 
eyes that could see his brothers’ needs 
in life’s daily pathways. His removal 
will cause a vacancy which will, in- 
deed, be difficult to fill, He always 
seemed so well contained and balanced 
that it was hard to realize the probabil- 
ity of his removal and when the news 
came that he had been sorely wounded 
in the midst of life’s battle no one 
thought of him as other than the stal- 
wart man who would be able to over- 
come all odds; but—alas!—the Grim 
Reaper, whose scythe is whetted for 
the strong as well as the weak, over- 
took him and at midday, with all of his 
powers engaged in the mighty tides of 
life’s duties, where the cross currents 
of modern business life beat hard upon 
all of its participants, he fell, but knew 
no fear. 

“For these many years he had been 









lowing countries: British Isles, Spain, 
France, Portugal, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Swit- 
zerland, Hungary and Egypt. 

Mr. Trout made a trip to the Orient 
last summer, which was very productive 
for his business. The Waverly Musical 
Products Co., Inc., make a complete line 
of hardware, trimmings and accessories 
for musical string instruments, there 
being 1000 items listed in this classifi- 
cation, which they make. 





Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. Adds 


New Lines 





A. W. Olsen has recently assumed the 
duties of advertising manager of the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Olsen was formerly with 
Vanderhoof & Co., advertising agents, 
Chicago. The new "lines of merchandise 
now being made by the Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co., are somewhat of a departure 
from the lines for which they have been 
known and come well within the house- 
hold class. An extensive advertising 
campaign has already been started. 





Hugh De Haven Dead 


Hugh De Haven, president and 
founder of the De Haven Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., iron, steel and wire 
specialties and mill supplies, died on 





Mr. Trout’s itinerary includes the fol- 





Wednesday, Dec. 6 
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a director and member of the executive 
committee of the Southern Hardware 
Association. For two years he served 
as its honored president and it can 
truthfully be stated that no man among 
the hardware trade could count his 
friends in greater proportion than he. 

“He knew the sad side of life as well 
as the other. For years, the son of a 
widowed mother, he was her strong arm 
of support. Called upon to suffer be- 
reavements of his partner friend, his 
mother and the wife of young manhood, 
he bore all uncomplainingly. Blessed 
of God in the gift of a noble wife and 
companion of his maturer manhood, it 
— that he was just prepared to 
ive. 


“But, suddenly, like a cloud in a sum- 
mer sky from whence the lightning of 
destiny is hurled in thunderbolts in 
furthering the Divine plan, even so the 
scythe of time, silently gathering its 
harvest, reached out and clipped the 
strings of his mortal life and he fell, 
as I am sure he would have wanted to 
go—in the thick of life’s duties. 


“Peace to his ashes. May the God of 
all grace sustain, comfort and uphold 
his companion, left alone in her sor- 
row; and the sympathy and love of the 
entire trade be given to his business 
associates in their loss.” 





A. Deichelmann Now with Masback 





A. Deichelmann has been appointed 
credit manager of the Masback Hard- 
ware Co., Inc., New York. He was for- 
merly assistant treasurer and credit 
manager for the Ansco Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and has for many years 
been an active member of the National 
Association of Credit Men. Mr. Deichel- 
mann has also held similar positions 
with the American Ice Co. and the New 
Amsterdam Gas Co., both of New York. 
He has traveled extensively through 
the United States and has had many 
years of experience in his particular 
field of aah. Mr. Deichelmann also 
has the rather unique honor of being 
the first Binghamton, N. Y., member 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 





Nathan Lippman Dies 


Nathan Lippman, founder and co- 
partner of the Tool Shop Hardware 
Co., Detroit, died recently. He is sur- 
vived by his son, Leon Lippman, his 
business partner, who will carry on the 
business. The senior Mr. Lippman 
founded the Tool Shop Hardware Co., 
in 1900, catering particularly to these 
trades who required tools, though he 
also handled large wholesale and retail 
stocks of hardware, sporting goods and 
auto accessories. In 1921 Leon Lipp- 
man joined his father as a partner. 
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HARDWARE NIGHT IN | 
NEW YORK 


1,000 Expected to Attend 9th Annu- 
al Dinner of Metropolitan Assn. 
at Hotel Commodore, Jan. 17 





A larger number will attend the an- 
nual Metropolitan Hardware Associ- 
ation banquet at the Hotel Commodore, 
Forty-second Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, on Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 17, than ever before 
according to H. A. Cornell, chairman 
of the banquet committee. 

One firm has subscribed for a table of 
thirty-five, several others for tables of 
twenty, and a number of both firms and 
individuals have already made reserva- 
tions for tables of eight. 

Last year the attendance was 800. 
It is expected by the committee that 
there will be 1000 hardware diners in 
the grand ball room at the Commodore 
on the evening of Jan. 17. The annual 
Metropolitan Hardware Association 
banquet has come to be regarded as 
the biggest hardware social gathering 
of the year. It is a gathering that is 
representative of all branches of the 
hardware business. Manufacturers, job- 
bers, salesmen and retailers all attend. 
Many manufacturers and jobbers in the 
past have come from distant points in 
Pennsylvania and New England to be 
present. 

Particular attention has been given 
by the committee this year to the quality 
of the entertainment, and an unusually 
attractive program is said to have been 
arranged. 


Many Manufacturers to Attend 


A number of association ‘officers will 
attend the dinner this year, and many 
of the large hardware manufacturers 
of New York, New England and Penn- 
sylvania have signified their intention 
of being present. Both John B. Foley, 
secretary of the New York State Retail 
Hardware Association, and Sharon E. 
Jones, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Asso- 
ciation, have made reservations. 

R. J. Atkinson, vice-president of the 
New York State Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, and a member of the metro- 
politan banquet committee, said re- 
cently: “The third Wednesday in Janu- 
ary is gradually eoening, up as a factor 
in hardware circles in New York City, 
for on that night for the past eight 
years the annual hardware dinner has 
been held 

“All arrangements have been com- 
pleted this year to make the dinner at 
the Commodore surpass all others. The 
applications for reservations so far 
have been the greatest we have ever 
had. The members of many firms use 
this dinner to get in closer social touch 
with their department heads and em- 
ployees. The heads of one firm have 
subscribed for a table of thirty-five, as 
their experience in former years has 
proved to them the wisdom of the in- 
vestment and the great benefit to be de- 
‘rived from meeting their employees, 
customers and competitors outside of 
business. Some concerns have reserved 
tables every year since the dinner was 
first held, and look forward to it as 
an established custom in the hardware 
trade.” 
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Tickets may be obtained from H. A. 
Cornell, chairman of the banquet com- 
mittee. 








C. N. Replogle President of | 
Brightman Mfg. Co. 





Charles N. Replogle has been elected | 
president and general manager of the 
Brightman Mfg. Co., Columbus, suc- 
ceeding the late W. C. Waggoner. 





Death of John C. Peters 
John C. Peters, president of the 
Horton Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
died recently. Mr. Horton was a well- 


John C. Peters 


known figure in the hardware trade 
and was prominently identified with the 
various activities of the community 
in which he lived. 





Turner & Seymour Under New 
Management 





The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., 
Torrington, Conn., has been purchased 
by W. R. Bassick, H. L. Sutton and 
Williard L. Case. All three of these 
men are known throughout New Eng- 
land, as they have all previously held 
high executive positions with firms in | 
that territory. 

W. R. Bassick, newly elected presi- 
dent of the company, was formerly vice- 
president and general manager, The 
Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn. The new 
vice-president, H. L. Sutton, has for 
many years been the general manager 
of the American Tube & Stamping Co. 
Williard L. Case, the new secretary and 
treasurer, was for some time treasurer 
of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Francis H. Griffiths, for- 
merly treasurer, remains with the com- 

any. 

7. The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co. 
manufacture drapery and upholstery 
hardware. The plant covers approxi- 
mately four acres of floor space and is 
located on a twelve acre tract of land, 
adjacent to a railroad from which a 
private siding has been built. A large 
grey iron and brass foundry is also 
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Pittsburgh Dealers Elect Officers 





The Pittsburgh Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association met Friday, Dec. 
15, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
and elected officers for the coming year. 
Those elected were: A. R. Smith, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., president; G. Schultz, 
Carnegie, Pa., first vice-president; J. 
Scott, Carnegie, Pa., second vice-presi- 
dent; A. G. Nebo, Homestead, Pa., third 
vice-president; J. Simpson, Wilmerding, 
Pa., fourth vice-president; Theodore 
Backaeofer, Pittsburgh, treasurer and 


| C. W. Scarborough, Pittsburgh, secre- 


tary. 

Following the election of officers, 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania & Atlantic Seaboard Hardware 
Association, made a brief talk outlining 
the coming PASHA twenty-second an- 
nual convention. Mr. Jones terminated 
his address by presenting a traveling 
bag to Hugh McKnight, retiring 
president of the Pittsburgh Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. 

Edward G. Baltz, editor, also ad- 
dressed the meeting, speaking of the 
1923 business outlook. 


Prosperous Paint Year Ahead 





A prosperous year for paint and 
varnish sales was predicted for 1923 at 
the annual salesmen’s convention of the 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., held Dec. 
13 to 21 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. The convention was 
formerly opened by William H. Phillips, 
president of the company, and was 
closed with a banquet on Dec. 20, at 
which 350 representatives of the com- 
pany were present. Sales managers 
and representatives of the company 
came from all over the United States, 
it is said, to attend the convention. 
Selling and advertising plans for 1923 
were discussed. 





Death of Benjamin A. Maggini 


Benjamin A. Maggini, aged 56 years, 
president, Maggini Hardware Co., Brad- 
dock, Pa., died recently at his residence, 
Pennsylvania Avenue Extension, Irwin, 
Pa. Mr. Maggini was born in Port 
Perry, Pa., and moved to Braddock in 
1875. He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, two brothers and ene sister. 


—— 


W. R. Voorhees, Pacific Coast Rep- 


resentative for E. C. Stearns 





W. R. Voorhees, sales representative 
in the Intermountain States for E. C. 
Stearns & Co., manufacturers of hard- 
ware, Syracuse, N. Y., will also repre- 
sent the company in the Pacific Coast 
States, including everything west of 
Denver. 





Joseph C. DeNoon Dies 





Joseph C. DeNoon, aged 58 years, died 
recently at his home in Crafton, Pa. 
He was a member of the DeNoon 
Brothers Paint & Glass Co., of Pitts- 
burgh. He was a member of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, and is survived by his 
widow, two daughters, two sisters and 





operated by this company. 





three brothers. 
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New Postal Treaty with Canada to Help Business— 
Squeezing Waste Out of Industry—Legal Activi- 


ties of Trade Bodies 


RESIDENT HARDING will soon 

append his official signature to an 

instrument of great importance to 
the business men of the United States. 
This interesting document will consti- 
tute a treaty between this country and 
Canada under the terms of which the 
postal service between the two coun- 
tries will be standardized so far as pos- 
sible and many important reforms put 
into force. 

The draft of the new postal treaty, 
which is now being polished up both in 
Washington and Ottawa, was prepared 
at the first international postal confer- 
ence between the United States and 
Canada, held Dec. 4, in the railway 
committee room of the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa. The purpose of the 
conference was to increase mailing fa- 
cilities and conveniences to the public 
of both nations by the extension of vir- 
tually every branch of the service where 
mail contact was made. The effective 
date of the new agreement will be made 
public as soon as the ratifications are 
formally exchanged. 

Inasmuch as the terms of the treaty 
have been finally agreed upon, although 
the exact language is still subject to 
modification, it is practicable to present 
the results of the conference in suc- 
cinct form substantially as follows: 


What Treaty Accomplishes 


The maximum weight of parcel post 
packages is increased from 4 lbs. 6 oz. 
to 11 Ibs., which is the domestic limita- 
tion in Canada, and which could not be 
further increased without action by 
Parliament. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dec. 28, 1922 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


The country sending the greatest 
number of parcels will recompense the 
other on the basis of 30 cents for each 
parcel in excess of the number received. 
Instead of an actual count the settle- 
ment will be based on statistics taken 
during the first seven days of April and 
of October each year. 

The maximum indemnity on regis- 
tered articles originating in either 
country and addressed to the other will 
be $25 instead of the present Canadian 
domestic limitation of $9.65. With the 
Canadian domestic limitation remaining 
at the lower figure, Americans may re- 
cover larger indemnities on articles lost 
in the Dominion than can Canadians 
themselves. Indemnity is to be paid by 
the country in which the mail is lost or 
stolen. 

Parcels passing between the two 
countries may be insured for the maxi- 
mum limitation obtaining in the coun- 
try of origin, which is $100 in both in- 
stances. 

In case of loss, rifling, or damage of 
insured parcels, as in the case of regis- 
tered articles, the insurance is to be 
borne by the country in which the loss 
or pilfering takes place. 

The agreement on special delivery 
service will permit the expedition of 
rush mail on the payment of an inter- 
national fee of twenty cents in addition 
to the ordinary postage. 


Reciprocal Special Delivery Service 


Two special delivery stamps, or post- 
age to the value of twenty cents, with 
the words *“Special Delivery,” will se- 
cure this service for Americans, while 


Canadians may use twenty cents in 
postage or the regular Canadian 20 cent 
special delivery stamp. 

Canada has only fifty-four post offices 
where special delivery service is in op- 
eration, while in the United States the 
service is extended to every town and 
hamlet having regular carrier service. 

Post office inspectors of both coun- 
tries, under the terms of the agreement, 
will work in close co-operaticn in run- 
ning down mail frauds, as well as un- 
covering thefts. 

No longer will international schem- 
ers, who have been particularly trouble- 
some to American officials, be able to’ 
operate mail frauds across the border. 
In the past the only recourse has been 
the issuance of fraud orders denying 
them the use of the mails. 

The swindlers, however, changed their 
names as fast as the orders were issued 
and continued their efforts to victim- 
ize American citizens through the 
mails. Undoubtedly Canadian officials 
have had the same trouble from this 
side of the border. 

Canada will pay the United States 
12 cents a pound for carrying Canadian 
parcel post packages destined for deliv- 
ery in South America over the routes 
across this country now used for the 
transmission of American parcels. 

Closed mails, made up by authorized 
exchanges of either country, and ad-_ 
dressed to an office in the same country, 
are to be given free transit across the 
territory of the other country. 

A more direct handling of routine in- 





(Continued on page 62) 
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MARKET REPORTS 





WEEKLY SUMMARY 


Year Closes Well—Active Spring Forecast—Price Advances 
Considered Likely 


han year closes with the hardware trade in a better position than 


it was at the close of 1921. 


The last half of the closing year 


was characterized by an increasing demand for hardware articles of 


all kinds. 


Both wholesalers and retailers anticipate strong and active buying 
during the first part of the new year. Future orders have already 
been booked by wholesale houses for large quantities of spring 


goods. 


Price advances are considered likely by market authorities during 
the first part of 1923. Shortages in some lines are acute. At the 
present time the hardware markets are comparatively quiet, as 
wholesalers and retailers all over the country are taking inventory. 


NEW 


1923 be the opinion of New York jobbers and retailers, 

the business prospects of the new year are 
by speculation and uncertainty. There are two distinct 
groups of opinion. 

A large number in the local trade anticipate substan- 
tial price readjustments during the first two weeks of 
the new year. The reasons advanced are: 1. Raw mate- 
rial shortages. 2. Freight congestion and coal shortages. 
3. Scattered labor troubles, and 4. A seller’s market. 

Those who hold a different point of view seem inclined 
to believe that price readjustments during the early part 
of the new year will be of a minor nature, because 
1. It is held that manufacturers’ overhead expenses 
are lower than they were in January, 1922. Fac- 
tories are working full time and, it is pointed out, that 
the necessity for price changes on that score is not as 
pressing as it was a year ago. 2. It is believed by many 
that manufacturers realize that if they advance prices 
they will be forced to advance wages which, it is said, 
they are practically loath to do at this time. 3. It is 
felt also that any rapid upward movement of prices will 
react to the detriment of sales especially in the agri- 
cultural districts. 


Ash Sifters——The demand continues firm prices and fair stocks feature this 


fair at steady prices. Stocks are ample. line. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
h sifters, revolving, galvanized, 
packed two to a crate, $2.27 each. 


Axes and Hatchets.—Shortages exist 
in the local market, and the demand is 
correspondingly active. Prices are 
stiff. 


Square nuts, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
%-in., 16c. per Ib.; 
fs-in., 15c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per Ib.; 
-in., 12c. per lb.; %-in., lle. per Ib.; 
-in., 10c. per Ib.; -in., 9c. per Ib. 
Common carriage Its, % x 6-in. 
and smaller, 30 to 30 and 5 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 30 to 30 and 5 per 


YORK 


It is, however, the consensus of opinion in the local hard- 
ware market that business during the first six months of 
1923 will be characterized by strong and active buying. 
The large number of advance orders which local jobbers 
have received for spring goods is pointed to as an indica- 
tion of an early spring opening in the local trade. 


Current oo present demand exceeds the supply 
Shortages for a number of staple and seasonable 
articles. Among some of the items listed 
by jobbers under the heading of shortages 
are the following: Hatchets and hammers, roller skates, 
ice skates, saws, upholsterer’s hardware, keg nails, shovels 
and scoops, sleds and stamped goods generally. 


Inventory — is comparatively little business 

being done in the local wholesale mar- 

ket at presente Jobbers and retailers are 

busy taking inventory. Comparatively few stocks at the 

present time are unbroken. Christmas buying was quite 

large, and local jobbers look forward to substantial orders 
for staples during January. 


Solid copper rivets, 40 per cent. 

Lock washers, 7 to -in., 70 per 
cent; to %-in., 50, 10 and 5 per 
cent; }4 to 1-in., 40 and 5 per cent. 


Clipping Machines.—A moderate de- 
mand, steady prices and fair stocks 
continue in this line. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 
machine, $10.75; No. 360 top plate, $1; 
No. 361 bottom plate, $1.50; dealer’s 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 
Ib., $16.50 per doz. net; 3% to 4%4-Ib., 
$17 per doz, net; 5 to 5%-lb., $18 per 
doz. net; 4% to 5%-lb., $18 per doz. 
net; 5%-lb. solid, $18.50 per doz. net. 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4-lb., $19.25 per doz. net; 3% to 
414-lb., $19.25 per doz. net; 4 to 5-Ib., 
$19.75 per doz. net. 

Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3% 
Ib., $18.50 per doz. net. 

Hatchets, full polished half and 
shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. 
2, $19.40 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Consistent interest, 


cent. 

Machine bolts, % x4 and smaller, 
40 and 40 and 5 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, # and 
smaller, 65 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
66% per cent; brass, 4-32 and 14-20, 
50 to 50 and 10 per cent from new 
list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, 75 to 75, 10 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. 


discount, 25 per cent f.o.b. New York. 

Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all standard voltages, hanging type, 
$80. f.0 b. Chicago: nedestal type. $85. 

f.o.b. Chicago; dealer’s discount, 25 

per cent. 

Fruit Jar Rubbers.—Orders for 
spring shipment have been taken by 
local jobbers for these items at the 
following price: 

Jobbers’ quotation, f.o.b. New York: 
Fruit jar rubbers, 75c. per gr. 


Furnace Scoops. — Shortages, a 
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strong demand, and advancing price 


tendencies characterize this line. An 
advance of $1 per doz. has been pre- 
dicted by some jobbers. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, D 
handle, $5.26 per doz.; same, L handle, 
$4.50 per doz.; with riveted back, D 
handle, $8.95 per doz.; L handle, $8.95 
per doz. 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, better 
grade half polished, $13.54 per doz.; 
riveted back, half polished, D handle, 
$13.82 per doz. 


Game Traps.—Out of town shipments 
are still being made. Prices are firm 


and stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Triple clutch game traps, jaw 
spread, 4% in., $2.75 per doz. 

Jump traps, with chain, No. 0, $1.89 
per doz.; No. 1, $2.20 per doz.; No. 1%, 
$3.17 per doz.; No. 2, $4.88 per doz.; 
No. 3, $6.59 per doz.; No. 4, $7.69 per 
doz. 

Triumph traps, No. 10, $1.55 per 
doz.; No. 11, $1.85 per doz.; No. 11%, 
$2.75 per doz.; No. 12, $3.60 per doz.; 
_ 13, $6.20 per doz.; No. 14, $7.35 per 

OZ. 


Hand Tools.—Tools of all kinds are 


active. Shortages are reported by some 
jobbers. Stocks are broken. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Claw Hammers.—No. 1 size, $13.36 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $11.48 per doz. 

Machinists’ Hammers.—8-oz., $8.40 
per doz.; 12-0z., $12 per doz.; 16-o0z., 
$8.60 per doz., 20-0z., $9.45 per doz. 

Hand Drills.—Steel frame, nickel 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, 

in. without drill points, 

Same, large size, length 

$2.42 each. Same, black 

enamel frame, 12% in. long with 8 

drill points, $2.17 each. Same, solid 

steel frame, detachable steel handle, 

hollow end handle, partly nickel 

plated, 11 in., no drill points, $1.91 
each. 

Breast Drills.—Malleable iron frame, 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, 
forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 
15-in., $2.35 each. Same, cast iron 
frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball 
bearing, malleable iron stock, chuck 
and crank nickel plated, with level 
attachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, 3 
each; 3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. 

Bit Holders.—Extension model, pol- 
ished steel, made to follow %-in. bit 
and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., 
$1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in., 
$1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30-in., 
$1.65 each. 


Ice Skates.—Local jobbers report 
they have sold three times as many ice 


skates this year as they did in 1921. 
Shortages are acute in this city. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Men’s and boys’ all clamp club 
skates, top part made of best quality 
cold rolled steel, sizes 8 to 12-in., 
runners made of polished cast steel, 
70c. per pair. Same with all parts 
nickel plated, 98c. per pair, Same, 
nickel plated, with hardened runners, 
$1.26 per pair. Men’s and boys’ all 
clamp hockey skates, top plates made 
of cold rolled steel, sizes 9% to 11%, 
runners cast steel, all parts nickel 
plated, $1.03 per pair. Same with 
hardened runners, $1.35 per pair. 
Canadian hockey skates, for men, 
women and children, runners cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, 78c. per 
pair. Same, all parts nickel plated, 
with extra polished tempered run- 
ners, $1.32. Extension bob skates for 
children, made of bright steel with 
web strap. one skate for all sizes, 
extension 6 to 9 in., 46c. per pair. 
Women’s and children’s club skates 
with russet leather back and strap, 
top plates and clamps made of cold 
rolled steel, runners cast steel pol- 
ished, 96c. per pair. Same, all parts 
nickel plated, $1.16 per pair. 

Skate sharpeners, $1.65 per doz. 
Skate holders for sharpening skates, 
$6.25 each. Skate keys, 35c. per doz. 


Linseed Oil.—Interest is said to be 
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improving. Stocks are somewhat light, 
and prices strong. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil, in lots of less than 5 
bbl., 96c. per gal. In lots of 5 bbl. or 
more, 93c. per gal. Calcutta linseed 
oil in bbl., $1.05 per gal. Boiled oil 1s 
2c. extra. Double boiled oil is 3c. 
extra, and oil in half bbl. is 5c. per 
gal. additional. 


Nails.—Keg nails are hard to get in 
any quantity. A speculative tone is 
very evident in both wholesale and re- 
tail circles. Prices are stiff. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.75 to $3.90 base per 
keg. Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.35 
to $5.50 net per keg. Cut nails, $4.10 
to $4.20 base per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ib., 
$6.95 for galvanized and $5.20 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 


Poultry Netting.—Future orders are 
still being booked, and an exceptionally 


active spring is anticipated. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after 
weaving, takes a discount of 50 per 
cent; an extra 5 per cent is allowed 
for factory shipments. 

Rope and Twine.—Twine sales have 
been large. The demand for rope is 
fair. Prices are firm and stocks are 
reported to be in reasonably good con- 
dition. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 17c. to 
19%c. per lb. Hardware grade, lic. 
per Ib. 

Sisal, No. 1 grade, 14c. per lb. Sisal, 
No. 2 grade, 13c. per lb. Bolt rope, 
22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c. to 14c. per lb. Jute 
wrapping twine, 23c. to 27c. per Ib. 
India hemp twine, No. 6, 19c. to 21c. 
per Ib. 


Rubber Hose——Future orders are 
being taken for spring shipment. Ad- 
vance business is said to be active. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


“Good Luck,”’ 10%c. per Jf 
12%c. per ft. “Bull Dog,”’ 
Lengths of 25 ft., %c. per ft. extra. 


Sash Cord.—Consistent interest 
firm prices is being shown this line. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton sash cord, 46c. to 50c. base 
per Ib. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
= also in different sections of the 
city. 


Screen Wire.—Future orders are 
numerous in spite of the fact that an 
advance of 10 cents 100 sq. ft. was 
made a week ago. Present quotations 
are as follows: 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Screen wire, black, 14 mesh, $2.65 
f.o.b. ‘factory; 12 mesh, $2 f.o.b. fac- 
tory, $2.20 New York stock; less than 
24-in., 15c. per 100 ft. Competitive 
black, 12 mesh, $1.90 to $2.20 New 
York stock. Extra less than 24-in., 
lic. per 100 ft.; half roil, 15c. per 
100 ft. 

Dull finish zine coated galvanized 
cloth, 12 mesh, $2.50 f.o.b. factory, 
$2.65 New York stock; 14 mesh, $3 
f.o.b. factory, $3.15 New York stock; 
16 mesh, $3.55 f.o.b. factory; 13 mesh, 
$4.60 f.o.b. factory, $4.85 New York 
stock. Extras same as black. 

Bright, 12 x 13 mesh, $3.85 f.o.b. 
factory, $4 New York stock; XH 
14 mesh, $5.35 f.o.b. factory, $5.60 
New York stock; 14 mesh, $4.10 f.o.b. 
factory, $4.30 New York stock; 16 
mesh, $4.60 f.o.b. factory; 18 mesh, 
$6.85 f.0.b. factory; 20 mesh, $7.85 
f.o.b. factory, and 24 mesh, $9.85 
f.o.b. factory. Extra, less than 24-in., 
lie, per C: over 48-in.. 60c. per C. 

Copper, 14 mesh, $5.75 New York 
stock. Extras, lic. less than 24-in. 
No half coils. 
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Bronze, 14 mesh, $6.75 f.o.b. fac- 
tory, $7 New York stock; 16 mesh, 
$7.25 f.o.b. factory, $7.65 New York 
stock. Extras same as copper. Freight 
allowance, 50c. on 100 Ib. 


Screws.—Broken stocks are reported 
by ‘some jobbers. The mills are said to 
be far behind on orders. Prices are 
firm, and the demand is said to be in- 
creasing. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
77% and 5 per cent; round and oval 
head, 75 and 5 per cent; iron blued, 
flat head (add 5 per cent to net 
amount of invoice), 77% and 5 per 
cent; iron blued, round head, 75 and 
5 per cent; brass, flat head, 72% and 
5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head, 70 and 5 per cent; galvanized 
screws, 62% and 5 per cent. 

Rolled thread machine screws, iron, 
flat and round, No. 2 and No. 3, 62% 
per cent; No. 4 and larger, 70 per 
cent; fillister, No. 2 and No. 3, 57% 
per cent; No. 4 and larger, 65 pe” 
cent. Brass, flat and round, No. 2 
and No. 3, 57% per cent; No. 4 and 
larger, 62% per cent. 

Some jobbers quote an extra on 
wood screws of 2 and 5 per cent. Cap 
screws, 70 and 10 per cent; set screws, 
70 per cent. 


Sharpening Stones.—Interest is re- 
ported in this line. Prices are firm and 
stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sharpening stones, 8 x 2 x 1, fine, 
medium and coarse, $18 per doz; 
8 x 2 x &, fine, medium and coarse, 
$16.20 per doz.; 6x 2x1, fine, medium 
and coarse, $13.80 per doz.; 6 x 2 x %, 
fine, medium and coarse, $10.80 per 
OZ. 


Combination stones, one side fine 
grit, the other side coarse, 8 x 2 x l, 
$21 per doz.; 7 x 2 : 
Tet ye" $15 per doz.; 
per doz.; 4x 1%x 56, $10.20 per ‘doz. 


Stove Pipe.—Interest is slack. Prices 
are firm and stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 
12 lengths in a bundle, 4-in., $14 .o 
$1.60 per doz. lengths net; 4%-in., 
$1.55 to $1.75 per doz. lengths net: 
5-in., $1.75 to $1.95 per doz. lengths 
net; 5'%-in., $2 to $2.25 er doz. 
lengths net; 6- ae $2.25 to $2.50 per 
doz. lengths net. 


Snow Shovels.—Shortages are re- 
ported by some local jobbers. Advances 
are rumored. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized steel snow _ shovels, 
ribbed steel blade, 7% x 10-in., ash 
D-handle, $2.40 per doz. Same, ribbed 
steel blade, 21 x 16-in., reinforced 
back, D-handle, $11.50 per doz. 
Same, spring steel blade, 16 x 18-in., 
japanned D-handle, $9.85 per doz. 


Sleds.—Shortages are reported. The 
Christmas demand was very large. 
Prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sleds.—List prices Flexible Flyer, 
No. 1, $3.75 each; No. 2, $4.50 each: 
No. 3, $5.75 each; No. 4, $6.25 each 
No. 5, $8.50 each; Junior Racer, $6 
each; Racer, $6.75 each; No. 4, with 
foot rest, $7.75 each; No. 5, with foot 
rest, $11 each. 

Discounts.—From New York stock, 
aes per cent; f.o.b. factory, 35 per 
cent. 

List Price.—Fire Fly, No. 9, $2.30 
each; No. 10, $2.75 each; No. 11, $3.40 
each; No. 12, $3.75 each; Racer, $4 
each. 

Discount.—From New York stocks, 
40 and 5 per cent; f.o.b. factory, 40 
and 10 per cent. 

Window Glass—Stocks are small, 
prices firm and the demand at present 
somewhat slack. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

A single, 84 per cent; B single, 86 
per cent; A double, 85 per cent; B 
double, 88 per cent. ' List of March 1, 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 23. 


HE holiday trade held up remark- 
ably well until the last minute. 
Chicago retailers closed their 

doors with an exceptionally large vol- 
ume of Christmas business. Some firms 
report their largest holiday sales were 
made this year. About ten days ago it 
was thought that trade would slacken, 
especially in the regular lines which 
have no particular holiday selling fea- 
tures, but the general run of regular 
business has kept up in good shape. 

As the year closes wholesalers and 
retailers feel a great deal better than 
they did this time last year. The much- 
looked-for upward trend of business 
came in the middle of the year and 
after some months of very light busi- 
ness the change added an air of optim- 
ism which helped to quickly re-establish 
a better feeling throughout the entire 
trade. 

Improvement has been gradual, but 
always upward, and the new year will 
be started in this section in a more 
happy and satisfied frame of mind than 
was 1922. Manufacturers and mills are 
carrying over more orders than a year 
ago, and some of them have business 
booked that will keep them busy for 
several months. The building boom and 
and the come-back of the farmer did 
much to help matters in this section. 
The increased buying in agricultural 
sections will do much to start off the 
new year. Permits issued for new 
buildings for 1923 will also keep up a 
lot of business. 

The railroads are still a very im- 
portant purchasing factor and their 
orders will keep many plants busy. 
The building programs will keep mills 
and plants of all descriptions going at 
large capacities. 

Future orders placed by the retailers 
in this section are the most hopeful sign 
of good business in sight at the present 
time. They show that the demand for 
merchandise is strong and as produce 
prices improve this demand will be 
strengthened. 

The price situation for the next three 
or six months is giving some concern, 
but it is felt that for the first quarter 
at least that advances will be more of 
the exception rather than the rule, 
although it is thought that some par- 
ticular lines may go higher, due to 
heavy demand and conditions which may 
affect manufacture. On the other hand 
great reductions are not looked for un- 
less prices reach a point where a buy- 
ers’ strike is inaugurated. It is be- 
lieved that some lines will not be in as 
great demand during the next three 
months and it will be possible to make 
purchases at below the ruling prices in 
order to keep a good volume of produc- 
tion. However, observers of the mar- 
ket predict that as a general rule prices 
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will remain firm during the next quarter 
at least. 

The collection situation has improved 
considerably. While there have been a 
large number of failures, it has not been 
felt that losses sustained by creditors 
have been unusually excessive. 

Everything considered, 1923 offers 
many hopeful signs to the merchant. 
Conditions are much more favorable 
than at the beginning of last year and 
careful watching on the part of the 
merchant relative to general conditions 
and more specifically, market conditions, 
will result in a very profitable year. 
Better merchandising methods have 
been used more extensively this year 
than in any period of the hardware busi- 
ness, and future success will depend 
largely upon the ability of the mer- 
chant to use more modern methods and 
keep in touch with all phases of his 
business. 

Alarm Clocks.—Some factories an- 
nounce they are out of the market tem- 
porarily. The alarm clock and cheap 
watch situation has not improved. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. a $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case _ lots; "ae 
$13.20 in doz. lots; $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 
in case lots. 

Automobile Accessories.—A nice vol- 
ume moved out for holiday trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf Ford, 50c. 
each; Regular, 50c. each; Champion 
ie 45e. each; 100 lots, 41c. each; 
Champion Blue Box line, 53c. each; 

A C Titan, 58c. each; 100 lots, 56c. 

each; A C Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot LI _e —— $4.65 each; 
Stewart, each 

Motor Ramen —Standard, $7.50 
each; Universal, $5.60 each. 

Horns.—E A Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each; 
Ajax, No. 6, ec. each; National 
Standard, No. 21, $1.10 each. 

Pumps.—Rose, 1%4-in. cylinder, $1.50 
each. 

Chains.—Skii, dozen pair lots, 33% 
per cent; 50 pair lots, 40 per cent from 

st. . 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non-skid 
fabric, $8 each; cord, $10.15 each; gray 
inner tube, 30 x 3%, $1.25; red inner 
tube, 30 x 3%, $1.65 each. 

Non-Freeze. — Alcohol 
rine, 70c. per gal. 
Axes.—Factory deliveries are still 

very slow, demand good, stocks low, and 
prices are unchanged. This is the height 
of the axe season. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Sales are good and 
prospects are that present prices will 
be maintained for some time to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.0.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Butts have ad- 
vanced approximately 10 per cent. It 
seems to be almost impossible to get 
shipments of butts, locks, ete. Prices 


and glycer- 


have a strong tendency and demand 
continues to be the heaviest in years. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 doz. pairs; 4 x 4 steel 
butts, old copper and dull brass fin- 
ish, in case lots, $4.44 doz. pairs; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $7.20 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $1.20 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $3.30 per 
- cylinder front door sets, $7.50 per 
set. 


Baseball Goods.—Higher prices are 
in effect but orders continue to.come in 
large volume and 1923 is expected to 
be a record breaker. There is an un- 
usually heavy demand for bats. 

Chains.—Sales are very active on 
seasonable items, stocks are complete 
and prices strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 lb.; weldless coil chain, 
50-5 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% elec- 
tric welded cow ties, $2.85 per doz. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Present 
prices are strong and liberal orders re- 
flect the feeling of the trade that ad- 
vances are quite possible. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40-5 peer cent discount. 
Cutlery.—Christmas sales in these 

lines were very heavy and fill-in orders 
taxed all departments. 

Field Fence.—F uture orders are ahead 
of last year. Jobbers are booking 
orders for after Jan. 1 for shipment 
with March 1 dating. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 63% per 
cent discount from lists. 

Files.—The sales continue to improve 
along with other items of like nature. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


Firearms and Ammunition.—Gun de- 
mand tapering off as close of season 
approaches., There was an increased 
trade in such Christmas sellers as air 
rifles and pop guns. Stocks are now 
complete. 

Food Choppers.—Both Universal and 
Enterprise have advanced, as previously 
announced. Seasonable demand con- 
tinues to increase sales. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Universal, No. 0, $13; 
No. 1, $16.20; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $26.30. 
Galvanized Ware.—Stocks continue to 

move freely, especially the seasonable 
items such as ash cans, hods, ete. 
Heavy galvanized tubs and pails are 
short in some jobbers’ stocks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt., $1.85 doz.; 10- 
qt., $2 doz.; 12-qt., $2.35 doz.; 14-qt., 
$2.75 doz.: galvanized wash tubs, No. 

1, $6 doz.; No. 2, $7 doz.; No. 3, $8 

doz. 

Garden Hose—Future sales are 
heavier than last year. Most manufac- 
turers have advanced prices and others 
have withdrawn their quotations. Local 
firms have not yet announced any ad- 
vances to the trade. The total advances 


stocks, 
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thus far have been from 10 to 12'2 per 
cent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 91% to 12%c. per ft.; %-in. cord 
hose, 8¥%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13%c. per ft. 

Glass Oven Ware.—Holiday sales 
carry over small stocks. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, nf doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.: No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles. —Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; 

203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Utility Pans—No. 231, $8 doz.; 
232, $14 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 

$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Glass and Putty——Sales are heavy 
and demand looks as if it will continue 
for some time. Stocks are short and 
replenishments hard to obtain. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 lb. kits, 
$3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; Gla- 
zier’s Points, No. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. 
packages, 65c. 

Hammers.—Deliveries from manu- 
facturers are better, but still slow. 
Makers state that they are sold up for 
several months. Market is strong at 
present prices and sales are lively. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $12 per doz.: 12-oz. 
Ball Pein, $9 per doz.; Competitive 


forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; cast 

steel hammers, $5 per doz. 

Hatchets.—Considering the season, 
sales are very active and prices firm. 
Manufacturers are slow in deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $17.15 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $13.75 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, "$13. 15 doz.; 
agg ae — shingling hatchets, 
No. 2, $9.90 
Hickory tr are ex- 

pected for early 1923. Deliveries are 
slow and the demand continues to be 
exceptionally good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: Hickory Handles — 
No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 doz.: 
No. 2, $2 doz.; finest selected second 
growth white hickory handles, $6 
doz.; special white second growth 
hickory, $4.59 doz.; No. 1 hatchet ana 
hammer handles, 99c. doz.; second 
growth hickory hatchet and hammer 
handles, $1.40 doz. 


Hinges.—Stocks are very low, both at 
factories and jobbers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: he ag strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.02: 5-in., $1.24; 6-in., 
$1.70; 8-in., $2.80: 10- in., $4.30 per doz. 
Pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in.. $1.65: 6-in 
$2.05: 8-in., $3. 51; 10- in., $5. 10 per doz. 
pairs. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Future sales 
are head of last year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 

, $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., 
, $5, less 20-10 per cent. 
$3.50; 1-qt., 
$6.90: 4-qt., 
-, $13.50; 
. less 50 per cent. 
$3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 
& -at.., ” $6. 80: 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 
Hee 10, less 50 per cent. 
Ice Skates.—There is a big demand 
for outfits consisting of shoes fitted 


with skates, a shortage exists here now. 


stocks, 


No. 


No. 


4-cup, 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key clamp _ rocker, 
men’s and boys’, bright finish, 70c. 
per pair; key clamp hockey, $1.03 per 
pair; half key clamp hockey, women’s 
and girls’, 96c. per pair; half key 
clamp hockey, women’s and girls’, 
$1.26 per pair. 

Lanterns.—Sales for season have been 
good and there is every indication that 
demand will continue throughout the 
first quarter. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 

per doz. Monarch tin lanterns, hot 

blast, $8.25 per doz. No. 2 Dietz cold 
blast lanterns, $13 per doz.; with large 

— $14.25 per doz.; scout, $6 per 

OZ. 

Lawn Fence and Gates.—Orders for 
shipment Jan. 1 with March 1 dating 
are being booked in very satisfactory 
volume which exceeds last year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 45 
per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Sales continue good. Many dealers are 
providing against a possible shortage 
next spring. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 
14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net; ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 
$9.50 each net. Same, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; same, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottom, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz. 
net. Same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz. net. 


Nails.—No improvement in _ local 
stocks has been noted. The cold weather 
was expected to slow up the demand 
somewhat, but sales from the southern 
territories have more than made up for 
the loss in the north. Mills are still 
very slow with deliveries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.45 per keg base. The extra for gal- 
vanized nails is now $1.50 for 1-in. 
and longer; $2 for shorter than 1-in. 
Oil Heaters.—Better weather condi- 

tions have brought out a larger demand 
for this line. 
quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Florence black oil 
heaters, $7 each list; nickel trimmed, 
$8.50 each list; blue enamel, $10.50 
each list, all subject to 30-5 per cent 
discount. Perfection oil heaters, black, 
$6.75 each list: nickel trimmed, $8.25 
each list; blue enamel, $10.50 each 
list, all subject to 30 per cent dis- 
count. 
Paints and Oils.—Linseed oil and de- 
natu~ed alcohol advanced. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.03 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 98c. per gal. 

Linseed Oijl.— Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1.05 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1 per 
gal. 

Duman barrels, ST. 60 per 


stocks, 


ga 

Denatured Alccohol.—In barrels, 46c. 
per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 13%c. 
per lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 13%c. per Ib.: 
25-lb. kegs, 13%c. per Ilb.; 12%%4-Ib. 
kegs, 13%c. per lb. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6%4c. per lb. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $3.95 
per gal.; orange, $3.70 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 
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Refrigerators.—Dealers should not 
delay any longer to place their orders. 
Manufacturers sold up for 1923 and 
jobbers are selling out fast. 


Roller Skates.—Future sales are ex- 
ceptionally heavy and it is expected that 
a shortage will develop before the 
season is well under way. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—Sales 
continue heavy despite the lateness of 
the season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.25 per 
square; medium talc surfaced, $1.60 
per square; light tale surfaced, 90c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $55 
per ton. 

Rope.—Spring orders are heavier 
than last year. Rope prices are re- 
ported strong with advancing tendency. 
Current sales are good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First qeaitty manila 
rope, standard brands, 16%c. to 18%%c. 
per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 154%c. to 
16%c. per Ib. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 15%4c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 13%c. to 15%c. per 
lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 12%e. to 14c. per Ib. base, 


Sash Cord.—Sales continue heavy 
with prices high. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10. 35 per Sos. hanks; No. 8, $11.95 
per doz. hanks. 

Sash Weights.—Prices are unchanged 
but not so strong. Demand is lessen- 
ing. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Sash weights, $50 per 
ton. 

Screws.—Prices have not been an- 
nounced for the first quarter of 1923 
yet. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head _ bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list; round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Orders are being booked in excellent 
volume. Due to spell of warm weather 
in Southern States, many dealers are 
ordering their horse clipping machines, 
plates, grinders and parts now. Deal- 
ers would do well to look up their stocks 
now. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball- 
bearing clipping ee $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages; hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85; dealer’s 
discount 25 per cent. 

Sleds.—Sales are very good. Jobbers 
can hardly obtain stock enough and 
shortage is expected before the season 
is advanced. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 33-in., $11 doz.; 
13.50 doz.; 40-in., $16 doz.; 
20.50 doz.; 56-in., $27 doz. 
Snow Shovels.—Sales continue to im- 

prove as season advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized steel snow 
shovels, ribbed steel blade, 7% x 10- 
in., ash D handle, $2.50 per doz. Same, 
ribbed steel blade, 21 x 16-in., re- 
inforced back, D handle, $10.90 per 


doz. Same, spring steel blade, 16 x 
=. japanned D handle, $10.30 per 
oz. 


stocks, 
36-in., 
45-in., 
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Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Prices re- 
main firm at a high level. Sales are ex- 
cellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 60-50 
solder, $25 per 100 lb.; medium 45-55 
solder, $24 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $23 per 100 
baneert metal, $20 per 160 Ib. ; 
og rd No. 4 babbitt metal, $10° per 100 
Steel Goods.—Dealers are placing 
liberal future orders. Because of the 
high price of coal, coke, steel, ash and 
labor, manufacturers have advanced 
prices 10 to 15 per cent. On account of 
poor transportation, and the fact that 
steel mills are behind on their orders, 
manufacturers are experiencing diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient supplies of 


raw materials. 


Steel Sheets.—The market remains 
firm and unchanged. The demand, con- 
sidering the season, is excellent. De- 
liveries have improved and local stocks 
are in good shape. 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 


We 
f.o.b. 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Dec. 23. 


HE past week belonged to the re- 
tail hardware trade, and, according 
to the latest reports, it was quite a 
week. The fellow who fixed up the 1922 
calendar, perhaps not realizing, did the 
retail merchant a mighty good turn. 
He fixed the 25th, Christmas, so it came 
on Monday, and pay day to come just 
two days before. Therefore, the great 
army of New England wage earners 
were not penniless the Saturday before 
the holiday. Most of them, however, 
were on Christmas morning. 
Disappointment was felt by many 
retail dealers in this territory over their 
inability to secure all the merchandise 
wanted for the holiday trade. Many 
are the reasons advanced in explana- 
tion. One of the New England rail- 
roads fell down flat in the matter of 
deliveries to jobbers, especially those 
located in Boston. All of the railroads 
fell down in the matter of deliveries of 
raw material to the hardware manufac- 
turers. And the retail dealer himself, 
in many cases, fell down on himself. 
As to the last, it should be said that 
many retail firms, with the ending of 
the war, took it for granted that things 
in time would return to normal pre-war 
standing. This year, based on the ac- 
tion of the trade, it was taken for 
granted that merchandise would be ob- 
tainable. As a result, a very large 
percentage of the trade placed orders 
for about one-third of last year’s holi- 
day sales, whereas it so happens they 
should have covered about 75 per cent 
of requirements, or possibly 6624 per 
cent. If they had covered more ex- 
tensively it would have been necessary 
to pick up at the last moment a third 
or a quarter of needed goods. As it 


turned out, most of them were trying 
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sheets, $5.85 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $4.85 per 100 lb. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Supplies are 
normal, with sales slowing down. Fire- 
place fixtures and screens continue in 
good demand with stocks low. 

We + al _from jobbers’ 

f.o.b. Chi 

Stove nae in., 30-gage, $12 per 
100 joints; 28-gage, $14 per 100 joints; 
26-gage, $16 per 100 joints. 

Elbows.—6-in., 30-gage, $1.25 doz.; 
28- ceaee: $1.50 doz. ; 26-gage, $1.75 doz. 

ay A Hods. — Galvanized, 17-in., $5 
per 

Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $20.85 
per doz 

Seen demand continues to be 
excellent. The high price of furs is 
responsible for the demand, as more 
people are trapping this season than 
usual. The open weather has been favor- 
able to trapping and has helped sales. 


stocks, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. a No. 0 Victor, $1.53 
doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 
doz.: No. $3.60 doz.; No. 1 Oneida 
Jump, $2. 26 doz.; No. 114, $3.17 doz.; 

2, $4.88 doz.; No. 115X Triple 
hater, + 75 doz.: No. 215X Triple 


Clutch, $4.88 doz. 


BOSTON 


to cover two-thirds in the lgst fortnight. 
It simply couldn’t be done, because 
manufacturers and jobbers could not 
handle incoming business properly. 

One very good reason exists for those 
retail hardware dealers depending on 
Boston for supplies to govern their for- 
ward business more carefully next 
year. The value of floor space in the 
Boston wholesale hardware district is 
in the neighborhood of 60 cents per sq. 
ft., whereas before the war it was ap- 
proximately 25 cents. The wholesale 
houses naturally are not carrying larger 
stocks of holiday goods at 60 cents 
per sq. ft. floorspace than is necessary. 
They cannot, with the margin of profit 
today, do so. Which explains why such 
merchandise as sleds, shovels and other 
bulky holiday and seasonable goods 
have, in some instances, reached the re- 
tail trade later than usual. It is not a 
question of the jobber wishing the re- 
tail dealer to buy heavier than he 
should. It is simply a question of the 
retail dealer gaging his holiday and 
seasonable sales more nearly to his re- 
quirements and the proper timing of 
shipments from the jobber. 

During the next week, the jobbing 
trade will be given over largely to 
stock taking. It is quite possible the 
retail hardware dealer during this time 
will be able to pick up some bargains, 
for it is understood some of the whole- 
sale houses intend to clean up odds and 
ends. 

Axes.—The season for axes is by no 
means over. Recent sales, to be sure, 
have not been large, but nevertheless of 
a nature which suggests that certain 
retail dealers are skimming along with 
mighty small stocks. It is not always 
possible for the retailer, no matter how 
small his order may be, to get what he 
requires, because jobbing stocks of axes 
have been cut to small proportions. 
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Wire Goods.—Several of the manu- 
facturers of wire cloth have announced 
an advance of 10 cents per 100 sq. ft., 
and it is expected that the advance 
will be general. There has been no 
change as yet in the price of netting. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.20 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4. 10 per 100 Ib.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, "$3.85 per spool; No. 
8 galvanized plain wire, $3.70 per 100 
~ polished fence staples, $3.75 per 
100 Ib.; catch weight eee painted 
barb wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $1.85 aa 100 sq. ft.; 
12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.15 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 56 per cent discount; 
galvanized after poultry netting, 51 
per cent discount. 


Wrenches.—One of the makers who 
did not advance knife handle wrenches 
some time ago has now made advance 
of 10 per cent. All makers of this style 
have now advanced prices. Local prices 
are not yet changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent: engineers’ wrenches, 40 
per cent; knife handles, 50 per cent. 








We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Single bit axes, first quality, 
ovt handles $14 ner 40z.; double 
bit axes, without handles, $19 per 
doz.; single bit axes, with handles, 
$17.75 per doz. 

Automobile Accessories—The law 
enacted in Massachusetts, which pro- 
vides for approved automobile tail 
lamps, failed to take into consideration 
that quite a sizable number of trucks 
and a few automobiles registered in 
that State are not equipped with an 
electric lighting system. Manufac- 
turers of approved lamps, because of 
the short time given them, had all they 
could do to get out the required num- 
ber of electric lamps. The new law 
becomes operative Jan. 1, but because 
of the situation arising from the invest- 
ment represented in non-electric system 
trucks and cars, it has, in such cases, 
been extended to Feb. 1. 

Snow-covered roads have created a 
big demand for skid chains, which 
caught many a retail -hardware dealer 
off his guard. The call for hooks and 
snaps also is active, and jobbers have 
been doing their best to supply the re- 
tail dealer. A fairly good retail auto- 
mobile accessories business was en- 
joyed by the retail hardware dealer. 


with- 


Barrows.—The amount of forward 
business placed with the local jobbing 
trade for barrows during the past fort- 
night clearly shows that certain retail 
distributors, at least, have not given 
all thought to the holiday sales. Com- 
pared with a year ago, prices are 
higher, but the difference does not 
amount to more than 25 cents or so each 
each barrow. 

We quote 
stocks: 


Barrows.—Garden, standard makes, 
good quality, No. 4, $5.75 each; in lots 


from Boston jobbers’ 


of six, $5.50 each. Canal, No. 120, 
— each; No. 75A, steel tray, $6.50 
each. 
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Brooders and Incubators.—The high 
cost of city rents is keeping those peo- 
ple who moved into sparsely settled 
localities during the war right where 
they are, and it is driving city folks 
into the country. Unless there is a 
material drop in rents by the end of 
spring, there will be a still further 
movement of people from city to coun- 
try or small town homes. And unless 
there is a reduction in the cost of 
fcods, more chickens than ever before 
will be raised by people living outside 
cities. At one time this Winter we had 
to pay $1.10 per dozen for fresh eggs, 
and today are paying 90 cents. At one 
time we had to pay 50 cents a pound 
for a four and one-half pound fowl, and 
today pay around 38 cents to 40 cents 
or possibly 42 cents. Meats are so high 
more and more people are obliged to 
eat eggs and poultry. According to 
figures issued from Washington, New 
England pays more for food than most 
other sections of the country. It is dif- 
ficult to get bearish on brooders and in- 
cubators for that reason. In fact, poul- 
try supplies loom up as “among the 
best sellers” this spring. Others are of 
the same opinion, else the jobbers would 
not have already booked so much for- 
ward business. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Brooders. — National line, A, 
chick capacity, $21.50 each; B, 1000 
chick capacity, $26.50 each. Less 35 
per cent discount to the trade. Blue 
flame, No. 27, $17.50; No. 28, $20; No. 
29, $22. 50 each, list. 

incubators. — Buckeye line, No. 
$37.50 each, list; a 2, oe No. 3, 
$57.75; No. 4, $68; 5, $107; 
$16.50: Ne. 16 3o7 5 50: No. 17, $36.75. 
Discounts from stock 30 per cent. 
From factory, Springfield, Ohio, f.o.b. 
35 per cent. 


Brooms.—Mixed stable brooms have 
been advanced slightly, bringing the 
jobbing price up to $12.25 per dozen. 
The supply is ample for all apparent 
requirements, but is far from large. 


Chain.—Skid chains are but one 
branch of the chain market that is ac- 
tive, for machine and proof coil self 
colored is selling exceptionally well for 
this time of the year. For the two last, 
prices hold steady. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Machine Chains. — Twist 
fe-in., 15c. per Ilb.; %-in., 18c. per 
lb.; ye-in., 124%c. per lb.; long or open 
length link chain, -in., 164%c. per 
Ib.; %-in., 15c. per lb.; 9/32-in., 14c. 
per lb.; fs-in., 12%c. per lb.; %-in., 
llc. per Ib. 

Proof Coil Self-Colored Chain.—%- 
in., $13.30 per 100 Ib.; -in., $12.15; 


lengths, 


, $8 per 100 Ib. 


pennant for holding skates 
against grinding wheels, are enjoying 
a good demand. It is said by people 
who ought to know that by Jan. 1, more 
skates will be in use in New England 
than ever before in her history. Already 
a lot of people are picking up a bunch 
of money by grinding skates and judg- 
ing by orders being placed with jobbers 
the industry is on the increase. Prices 
vary more or less for these clamps, but 
those selling at $5 appear most popular. 
These same clamps last year fetched 
$3, the outfit. 
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Clocks.—Local jobbing quotations on 
clocks have been adjusted to conform 
with new lists issued by manufacturers, 
mention of which was made in last 
week’s issue. Low-priced clocks con- 
tinue scarce, say the jobbers, and indi- 
cations are they will be so for some 
time, for the manufacturers are under- 
stood to be far behind on deliveries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Western Line. —Sleepmeter, $1.30 
each; in dozen lots, $1.26 each; in 
case (forty-eight) lots, $1.22 each. 
Jack-o-Lantern, $1.95 each; in dozen 
lots, $1.90; in case lots, $1.84 each. 
Big Ben, $2.28 each; in dozen lots, 
$2.21 each; in case (twenty-four) lots, 
$2.14 each. Baby Ben, $2.28 each; 
in dozen lots, $2.21 each; in case 
(twenty-four) lots, $2.14 each. Mon- 
itor, $3.25 each; in dozen lots, $315 
each; in case (twenty-four) lots, 
$3.06 each. 

Watcroury Line. Royal, in case 
lots, 85c. each; in less than case lots, 
90c. to 95c. each. 

Gilbert Line.—Tornado, in case lots, 
85c. each; in less than case lots, 90c. 
to 95c. each. 

Miscellaneous.—Bluebird, $1.14 each; 
in dozen lots, $1.10 each; In case lots, 
$1.07 each. Blackbird, $1.62 each; in 
dozen lots, $1.58 each; in case lots, 
$1.43 each. 

Galvanized Ware.—“Now is the time 
for all good garbage men to punch a 
hole in the bottom of the garbage can 
—and, come to their party.” That 
being the case, it might be well for the 
retail hardware dealer to have a good 
supply of garbage cans and other gal- 
vanized ware on hand. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ash Cans. — Galvanized, No. 04118, 
$2.75 each; No. 109, $4.25 each. 

Coal Hods. — Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles, 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 

Pails.—8-qt., $2.25 per doz.; 10-aqt., 
$2.54 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.78 per doz.; 
1l-qt., $3.12; heavier pails, 40 lb. to 
the dozen, $4.30 per doz.; 50 Ib. to the 
a hg 50 per doz. 

bs.— No. 200, $12.35 per doz.; 

No. “300, $13.75 per doz. 

Garbage nat ee > : 
gt. 4 per doz.; No. 2, $1.48; No. 4, 


ag gf ag Pans.—No. 2, $4.45 per 
doz,; No. 3, $5.50 per doz. 

Hand Tools.—The sale of hand tools 
such as breast, hand, bench and ratchet 
drills, ratchet screw drivers, polishing 
heads, etc., etc., retailing at $3.50 to 
$10 each, during the Christmas trade 
is bound, sooner or later, to be reflected 
in the producing industry. While we 
are still classified as an extravagant 
people, there are evidently a lot of 
New England wives that are practical, 
because a large percentage of the hand 
tools purchased during the past week 
was by women, who evidently were bent 
on giving friend husband a practical 
gift. 

Hockey Sticks. — The anticipated 
shortage in hockey sticks has arrived. 
Three of the most important producers 
have notified local jobbers there is 
“nothing doing” t.f.orders. It appears 
that a large percentage of the hockey 
sticks produced in this country come 
from manufacturers who make them 
merely as a side line in conjunction with 
other lines of wooden ware. In Can- 
ada, it is different, due to labor and 
cost of wood. But the domestic manu- 
facturer, in most cases, makes up a lot 


.of sticks and that ends his activities in 
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this line because he had no more spare 
ash, etc. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Hockey Sticks. — Popular 
numbers, peas ash, $3.60 per 
men’s rock elm, $7.75 per doz.; 
cial high grade, $13.50 per doz. 


from Boston jobbers’ 


selling 
doz. ; 
spe- 


Hose.—Although a little premature 
to talk about rubber hose, especially 
when snow shovels and anthracite coal 
are in order, it may interest the retail 
trade to know that manufacturers are 
decidedly bullish on the outlook of the 
market. As a matter of fact, manu- 
facturing interests strongly intimate 
that an advance in prices is coming on 
or about Jan. 1. The crude rubber mar- 
ket appears to have recovered from its 
demoralization, and the cost of cotton, 
which plays an important part in the 
production of rubber hose, is expensive. 
be quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stoc 
B & D, %-in., 9%ce. 


Rubber hose, 
per ft.; %-in., 114%c.; Reading, %4-in., 
7% Dog, %-in., 


c.; '%-in., 9%c.; Bull 

13c. per ft.; Good Luck, %-in., 10%c.; 

Milo, 5-in., 12%c. 

Ice Skates.—The Christmas demand 
upon jobbers exhausted their stocks of 
popular selling styles of ice skates, 
and the manufacturers are understood 
to be in the same boat. Skating out- 
fits also are “among the missing” say 
the jobbers. The hardware trade dur- 
ing the balance of the winter will have 
to depend largely on those styles here- 
tofore slow sellers, and the very few 
of popular numbers that may be picked 
up here and there. Old winter is start- 
ing in grand style with the kids already 
out on the ice. It ought to be a great 
cleanup year for the retail dealer who 
does a little pushing on skates. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Skates.— Boys’ key clamp 
skates, 75c. per pair and upward. 
Girls’ key clamp strap heel skates, 
$1 per pair and upward. 

Outfits.— Welt shoes, hardened 
skates, boys’ and girls’, $4.35 per out- 

fit and upward. 

Iron and Steel.—The New England 
Iron League on Thursday, the twenty- 
first, held their annual Christmas din- 
ner in Boston.’ The league is composed 
of mill representatives, structural steel 
fellows and warehouse interests. The 
sentiment expressed by those present 
as to the outlook for iron and steel for 
1923 would be a tonic for the hardware 
man who has his doubts regarding busi- 
ness. From what these good fellows 
said, enough business already has been 
placed with the mills to insure prosper- 
ity for several months. It usually fol- 
lows that if the steel industry is good, 
general business is also. As far as 
could be learned, there is nothing just 
now which suggests lower iron and 
steel prices, which is another very good 
thing to keep in mind. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Iron. — Refined, $3.064% per 100 Ib. 


base; best refined iron, $4.50; Wayne 
tree, $5.50; Norway iron, $6.60 to 


Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.06 per 
100 Ib. base; flats, $3.85; concrete 
bars, plain, stock lengths, 3.25; 
angles, channels and beams, $3.06% 
to $3.16%; tire steel, $4.50 to $4.85: 
open-hearth spring steel, $5 to $6.50; 
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steel bands, $4.25: steel hoops, $5.75; 
cold-rolled steel, $4.50 to $5; toe calk 
steel, le 


Lead.—The leading producers of pig 
lead have jacked up the market another 
15 point notch, from 7.10 cents to 7% 
cents a pound. f.o.b. New York. Which 
is merely a suggestion that if a retail 
hardware dealer is in need of sheet lead 
he can’t go very far wrong in buying 
now, for the market is more likely to 
go up than down. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Sheet lead, 13c. per lb., base list. 

Letter Boxes.—A slight advance has 
been made in jobbing quotations on 
R.F.D. mail boxes, which brings the 
Hessler line up to $14.50 a dozen. The 
manufacturers of these and, in fact, all 
kinds of mail boxes, are far behind on 
deliveries and local jobbing stocks are 
down to almost nothing. 


Poultry Netting—What has pre- 
viously been said in regard to the out- 
look for brooders and incubators, ap- 
plies to poultry netting. There is only 
this difference—that it seems reason- 
ably certain brooders and incubators 
will be obtainable much of the early 
season, but the outlook for poultry net- 
ting supplies does not look so rosy. 
Mills making wire for netting have 
more business on their books for larger 
sized stock than they can properly 
handle, so the story goes. Naturally, 
they will leave the production of small 
wire until they see their way clearer on 
heavier stock, which means that pro- 
duction of poultry netting will be back- 
ward. 


We quote 
stocks: . 

Poultry Netting.—From store, 40 
and 10 per cent off list. From fac- 
tory, 50 and 5 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh on any size of netting 
galvanized after weaving. For net- 
ting galvanized before weaving an 
extra 10 per cent is charged. 


Screen Cloth.—Jobbers are out with 
new prices on screen cloth, which are 
as follows: 


We quote 
stocks: 


from Boston jobbers’ 


from Boston jobbers’ 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 23. 


T= last week of the year finds the 
steel trade in very satisfactory 
shape in every way. Usually in De- 
cember each year, there is very little 
demand for steel products of any kind, 
with a general shutdown of plants for 
anywhere from two weeks to a month 
or more, for inventory and repairs. 
This December finds most steel mills 
closing for only a week or so, while 
in some cases, the shutdown was only 
for Christmas and Sunday, these mills 
being so pressed with orders that they 
cannot afford to close for more than 
the two days. This will also be the 
course of these particular mills over 
the New Year’s holiday. This is the 
first time in five years that the shut- 
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Screen Cloth.—Black, 12-mesh, $2.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $2.75; 16- 
mesh, $3.25. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 per 
100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30; 16-mesh, 
$3.80; all from Boston store. Direct 
mill shipments, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
black, 12-mesh; $2; 14-mesh, $2.50: 
16-mesh, $3. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.50; 
14-mesh, $3; 14-mesh, $3.55. 


Screen Doors.—The market here on 
screen doors has been advanced 5 per 
cent to conform with new lists issued by 
manufacturers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Screen Doors.—No. 241, 2 x 6 x 6, 
$20.80 per doz.; 2 x 8 x 6, $21.75: 2 x 
10, $22.80; 3 x 7, $23.80. No. 454, 2 x 6, 
$28.40; 2 x 8, $29.60; 2 x 10, $30.90; 

3 x 7, $32.10. No. 457G, 2 x 6, $24.45; 

2 x 8, $25.75; 2 x 10, $27.20; 3 x 7, 

$28.60. All prices net, from store. A 

10 per cent discount is allowed on 

direct factory shipments. 

Screws.—The outlook for all kinds of 
serews is just as uncertain as ever. 
Manufacturers are experiencing diffi- 
culty in keeping up with business, and 
it looks very much as though it will be 
a long time before they catch up. In 
the meantime the retail trade is mak- 
ing heavy demands on jobbers, whose 
stocks are badly broken. Prices are 
as heretofore. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Wood Screws.— Flat head bright. 
77% and 5 per cent discount; flat head 
blued, 77% and 5, plus 5 per cent 
discount; round head blue, 75 and 5 
per cent discount; flat head brass. 
72 and 5 per cent discount; round 
head brass, 70 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; flat head galvanized, 62% and 
5 per cent discount: flat head nickel 
and round head nickel, 65 and 5 per 
cent discount. 
Machine Screws, etc.—Coach screws, 
50 per cent discount; set screws, in- 
cluding headless, 60 and 7% per cent 
discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, 60 and 7% per cent dis- 
count; lag screws, 50 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and 
round head, 60 per cent discount. 
Shovels.—The retail trade had a lot 
of all kinds of shovels, but more espe- 
cially snow, delivered to them the past 
week. It so happened that manufac- 
turers were able to make some good 
deliveries to the jobbing trade, which in 
turn were reshipped to their customers 


just as fast as shipping clerks could 
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down of the steel mills is for as brief 
a period as it is for this year. 

All indications are that operations of 
the steel mills, and the smaller plants 
making the lighter forms of materials, 
will be very busy over the first quarter 
of the year, and very likely over the 
first half. The leading steel mills have 
heavy orders booked for first quarter, 
almost enough to take their entire out- 
put for that period, and with orders 
that will automatically come in, the 
ovtlook for operations for the first half 
of 1923 could hardly be better. 

Prices on the heavy steel products, 
and also on coal, coke and pig iron, are 
firm, and in the case of coke, this fuel 
has gone up at least $2 per ton in the 
past week. This was brought about by 
many furnaces blowing in, so that the 
quick supply of coke has not been equal 


mark goods and get somebody to take 
them out of the store. With plenty of 
snow to combat throughout New Eng- 
land there has been a crying need for 
shovels. 


We quote 


from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Snow Shovels.—Long handle, $4.50 
per doz.; split wooden D-handles, 
$6.40; steel D-handle, $5.50. 

Fire Shovels. — Japanned, No. 54, 
72c. per doz.; No. 86, 84c.; No. 80, 60c. 
Galvanized, No. 254, 78c. per doz.; 
No. 256, 94c. 

Sleds.—Now that the big rush on 
sleds is over it may be of interest to 
the retail trade to know that a majority 
of the Boston jobbers sold 50 per cent 
more sleds this season than last. In 
fact, all kinds of winter sports goods 
sold on a much larger scale. Ski sales 
more than doubled themselves this 
season. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 


Sleds. — Allen Flexible 


jobbers’ 


Flier line, 
from stock, 33% per cent discount; 
from factory, 35 per cent discount, 
f.o.b. Philadelphia; Paris Mfg. Co. 
line, 40 per cent discount from list. 
Threading Devices.—Cold nights and 

days have caused many a water pipe to 
freeze up and burst in this section of 
the country during the past week or 
ten days. The good old plumber has 
been a mighty popular fellow up to 
that point when he presents his bill. 
He, in turn, has been an active buyer 
of pipe threading devices, and the re- 
tail and wholesale hardware dealers 
have benefited as a result. There has 
been no change in prices for such de- 
vices for some time. 


Torches.—The plumber being a busy 
man, he has had to have a lot of thihgs 
te work with beside threading devices. 
Torches have sold better during the 
past week than for a long time, and 
quite a hole has been made in local 
stocks held by retailers and wholesalers. 
Prices, it will be recalled, were ad- 
vanced around Nov. 1, bringing one- 
quart torches up to around $16 each 
list, with a discount of 52 per cent. 


to the heavy demand. There has been 
very heavy buying of pig iron in the 
past week at all important centers. The 
leading sale was nearly 100,000 tons 
of foundry iron bought by the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co. which is a very heavy 
consumer. There were also heavy sales 


at Chicago, Cleveland and in Pitts- 
burgh. Consumers of pig iron feel that 
prices are low, in view of heavy costs 
of making it, and are backing up their 
opinion by buying heavily. Prices of 
pig iron generally are firm, and in most 
grades, are up from 50 cents to $1 per 
ton. This has given a feeling of 
strength to the whole market on fin- 
ished steel products, prices on which 
are firmer now than in several months. 

The railroads are making a great 
record this year in the purchase of cars, 
locomotives and general track mate- 
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rials. Up to this writing, orders have 
been placed this year for nearly 160,- 
000 cars and for close to 1000 locomo- 
tives. These orders represent a tre- 
mendous consumption of steel in the 
shape of bars, plates and small shapes. 
Orders for cars and locomotives this 
year are nearly double any year since 
the war started, that event having left 
the railroads in bad physical shape, as 
they bought practically nothing after 
this country got into the war. 

Reports from local jobbers and re- 
tailers indicate that holiday trade this 
year will be more than double that of 
last year. One year ago things were 
bad, unemployment of labor was large, 
and the country had just started to 
emerge from the greatest period of de- 
pression in the steel and kindred trades 
that it had ever known. Conditions are 
vastly different now, the mills are busy, 
labor is fully employed, and at the high- 
est wage ever known, and which is 
likely to continue for a long time. 
Holiday sales of toys, mechanical goods, 
electrical utensils, kitchen supplies of 
the better grades, also auto accessories, 
have been enormously heavy this year, 
and stocks of many dealers of these 
goods have just about been cleaned up. 
It is a noticeable fact that holiday pur- 
chases this year were largely for the 
better grades of goods, and in most 
cases were for real practical uses. 

Jobbers and dealers have bought 
heavily of goods for next year, looking 
forward to a good business year, and 
are getting ready for it. It is hoped 
that the coming year will be devoid of 
strikes, as trade this year for about 
four months was seriously hampered by 
the coal and railroad strikes, which 
caused serious business depression, and 
which were followed by the car short- 
age, which made prompt deliveries im- 
possible, and which is still being felt to 
some extent, but soon will be a thing of 
the past. There is hardly what might 
be called a cloud in the business hori- 
zon. 

Automobile Accessories.—Practically 
all makers have now made an advance 
of 10 to 12 per cent in prices of tires 
and tubes, and the market is reported 
as very firm. There has been a touch 
of real winter here, and many owners 
of cars that had put off buying tire 
chains, came in with a rush, with the 
result that stocks have been pretty well 
cleaned up in the past ten days, and 
deliveries of more are very slow. There 
was a good trade in Christmas buying 
of accessories, notably in robes, heat- 
ers, gages and other goods. One 
house here that is a large dealer in 
auto supplies, states that its holiday 
trade this year was more than double 
that of last year. Next year promises 
to be the biggest year the auto trade 
has ever known, and this applies to 
accessories. There has been a general 
movement in the direction of buying 
the better goods for the car, owners hav- 
ing found that the cheap goods are the 
highest priced in the end, and are poor 


economy. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 


stocks, 
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Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $4.75. 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 
50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. 
each for less than 100 and 43c. each 
for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 


Axes.—The demand is holding up, 
and stocks of some dealers are depleted, 
deliveries on new stock by the rail- 
roads being very slow. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, re 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 


$14.50 per doz.; double _ bitted, 
handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 
per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Nothing new to re- 
port. Demand is quiet, and prices in 
some cases are being shaded. A better 
demand is looked for early in the new 
year. 


Discounts being quoted on bolts and 
nuts, also the prices on rivets, to the 
large trade are as follows: 

Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60 and 5 per cent off list. Machine 
bolts, small, cut threads, 50 and 10 
per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
larger and longer, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off list; cut 
threads, 50 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes, 50 per cent off list. 
Lag bolts, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 
and 10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 20 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, 45 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 45 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hexagon blank nuts, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$3.25 to $3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
sq. or hexagon nuts, — - ag 
$3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
hexagon nuts, tapped, $3.25 o "33. 50 
off list. Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
Ys in. and smaller, U. S. S., Cr 
and 5 per cent off list; % in. and 
larger, U. S. S., 70, 10 and 2% per 
cent off list; small sizes, S. A. E., 
80 and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., 
54 in. and larger, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 
and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in bulk, 80, 5 and 2% per cent off 
list. Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

‘Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hexagon head cap screws, 75 per 
cent off list. Milled set screws, 75 
per cent off list. Upset cap screws, 
75 and 10 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 80 per cent off list. 


Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3.15. Large 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.25. 
Small rivets, 65 per cent off list. 

Jobbers charge the usual advances 
to the retail trade for small lots out 
of stock. 

Brass Goods.—Prices on nearly all 
lines of brass goods are up about 10 
per cent, due to higher costs of mate- 
rial. Insulators are up % cent per Ib. 
base wire, % cent brass sheets, % 
cent and other brass goods are higher, 
excepting seamless tubing and rods. 
The market is very strong, and still 
higher prices are looked for soon. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Reports of an 
advance of 10 per cent in prices on butt 
hinges are not verified here, the loca) 
maker stating it has not changed its 
prices on any kinds of hinges for some 
time. The demand for builders’ hard- 
ware, in spite of the lateness of the sea- 
son, is holding up remarkably well. One 
house reports that its November orders 
were the largest in any one month in 
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its history, and December will be nearly 
as large. Prices are very firm. 


Copper Goods.—Prices on some lines 
of copper goods are higher. Sheets 
have been advanced % cent per lb. 
while soldering copper and other goods 
are also higher. Copper ingots have 
sold as high as 14% cents per lb. the 
highest price reached in some months. 


Prices on copper products in large 
lots are as follows: 

Copper conductor pipe, 50 and 10 
per cent off list; copper elbows, 20 
per cent off list; copper nalls, 25%c. 
per lb.; ferrules, 70 per cent off list; 
sheet copper, 28c. base; copper rods, 
22c. base; copper bottoms, 30c. base. 


Cotton Goods.—Prices on these goods 
continue to advance. The Estes Mills, 
Fall River, Mass., have advanced their 
prices on cotton twine, mop heads and 
sash cord. Prices on webbing, candle 
wicking and similar goods are also 
higher. 


Curtain Rods.—The H.°L. Judd Co., 
New York City, has advanced its prices 
on curtain rods and similar goods. 


Clipping Machines.—The new demand 
is fair, with prices firm but unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 
machine, $10.75; No. 360 top ‘plate, 
$1; No. 361 bottom plate, $1.50; 
dealer’s discount 25 per cent. 

Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all standard voltages; hanging type, 
$80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 

f.o.b. Chicago; dealer’s discount 25 
per cent. 


Chain.—The new demand for com- 
mercial chains of all kinds is quite ac- 
tive, and for tire chain is very heavy. 
Prices are firm, but without change. 


Coil chain is quoted to the large 
trade at $6 base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
per 100 lb. Prices on other sizes less 
than 1 in. take the er te! extras: 

. $4.25; _— $3.25; te in., $2; 
3% -in., te. 0c. ; Ip- in., 
tr in.) } Ze ‘in., 75c.; }$-%-in., 
50c. *s se in., 25¢.; 1- in., base; lys- 
1%- it in., base. 

This will make the prices for Steel 
Proof, BB and BBB Coil Chain, using 
l-in. size for base, at $6 per 100 Ib., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Pa., as follows: 





Size Proof BB BBB 
OS Se $10.25 $11.25 $11.75 
¥ -in. 9.25 10.25 10.75 
fs-in. 8.00 9.00 9.50 
%-in. 6.75 7.75 8.25 
fs-in. 6.50 7.50 8.00 
1%-in. 6.25 7.25 7.75 
ee 7.00 8.00 8.50 
g-i-in 6.75 7.75 8.25 
% -}2-in. 6.50 7.50 8.00 
%-4th-in. 6.25 7.25 7.15 
1-14%-1\%- -in. 6.00 7.00 7.50 


The above prices are named only 
on carloads and large lots, jobbers 
charging higher prices for small lots 
out of stock. 


Glass Baking Dishes.—The local 
trade states it has had the best holiday 
business in these goods it has ever had, 
and in some cases, stocks are about 
cleaned up. Glass baking dishes of 
various kinds are coming more and 
more into favor with the housewife that 
takes pride in her kitchen, and the 
utensils she uses. 


Ice Skates.—These have been moving 
out a little slowly in the trade here, 
largely for the reason that there has 
been very little cold weather so far. 
A better demand is looked for after the 
first of the year. Prices are reported 
firm. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Prices on these 
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products are decidedly firmer, and it 
would take a very desirable order in 
every way to shade the regular price of 
2 cents at mill in large lots. Large 
contracts for steel bars have been 
placed for shipment in first quarter of 
next year, and the outlook for a big 
trade in the first half is very satisfac- 
tory. In spite of the lateness of the 
season, the demand for reinforcing 

bars is holding up remarkably well. 

Jobbers are quoting from 2.75c. to 

3c. per Ib. in small lots from store. 

Iron bars are also quieter in demand, 

few being sold in this market. Job- 

bers quote about 2.75c. from store. 

Lawn Mowers.—Little is doing in 
these just now, but jobbers and retailers 
have bought heavily for next year, and 
are looking forward to even a bigger 
business than they had this year, and 
which was very heavy. Prices as fixed 
ky the makers some time ago are hold- 
ing firm. 

Hot Air Registers.—While nothing 
official has been given out by the 
makers of hot air registers, the local 
trade is looking for a reduction in prices 
about the end of the year. 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
Jobbers state they are getting liberal 
orders for netting and wire cloth for 
early spring shipment. A big trade is 
looked for next year. Local jobbers 


are quoting to the small trade as 
follows: 
Painted 12 mesh, $1.85 per 100 


sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.30 per 100 sq. ft.; 
white metal or galvanoid, 12 mesh, 
$2.40 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.80 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
538 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Dec. 23. 

TS demand for holiday goods con- 

tinued heavy during the last few 
days before Christmas. Sales by both 
jobbers and retailers were very satis- 
factory and stocks in many lines were 
either wiped out or reduced almost to 
the vanishing point. Retail sales in 
many cases exceeded expectations and 
jobbers received many rush shipment 
orders during the last few days before 
Christmas. Sales of electrical goods 
for the holidays broke all former rec- 
ords and exceeded last year’s business 
in this line by about 50 per cent. The 
demand for irons, percolators, toasters, 
washing machines and other electrical 
household appliances was heavy and 
there was considerable call for sewing 
machine motors and motors for other 
purposes. Jobbers’ stocks of some 
items were so badly depleted that dur- 
ing the last few days buyers had to 
take what they could get. Other items 
that moved unusually well were sleds, 
velocipedes, tricycles, kiddie-cars, ice 
skates and glass baking ware. 

Local jobbing houses devoted their 
attention during the last two weeks 
largely to the holiday business, and 
there was considerable activity in some 
other lines. The price advances on 
steel goods and shovels caused a rush 
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per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7 per 100 
sq. ft.; poultry netting, galvanized 
after weaving, 50 and 5 per cent off 
list; galvanized before weaving, 50, 
10 and 5 per cent off list. 


Radio Equipment.— The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. has just 
opened a new broadcasting station in 
this city, said to be one of the finest 
and best equipped in the country. In 
the summer and early fall, the demand 
for radio sets fell off some, but is now 
reported to be quite active, taxing the 
resources of the makers to meet it. 


Sheets.—The sheet trade is in excel- 
lent condition. While orders for quick 
shipment are quiet, there is heavy buy- 
ing for first quarter, and prices are 
firm. The demand for sheets from the 
automobile builders is expected to be 
the heaviest next year ever known, and 
mills are accumulating heavy stocks to 


meet it. Prices are firm. 
The carload prices on sheets are 
3.35c. for 28 gage black, 4.35c. for 28 
gage galvanized, and from 2.50c. to 


2.60c. for blue annealed. Jobbers con- 
tinue to quote 3.75c. to 4c. for black, 
and 4.75c. to 5c. for small lots from 
stock. 


Steel Pipe.—There is no letup in the 
demand for black pipe in the small 
sizes, and the mills are very slow in 
catching up on back orders. As a rule, 
none of the mills will promise delivery 
on small pipe under eight to ten weeks. 
There is also a good demand for line 
pipe for oil and gas uses. Prices are 
firm. 

Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots of steel pipe out of stock as fol- 
lows: Prices per 100 ft. f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 
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on the part of the retailers to buy 
before the higher prices went into ef- 
fect, and sales in these lines, particu- 
larly of steel goods, were unusually 
heavy. 

Not many price changes have been 
reported, but advances have been made 
on two important items, on screen doors 
and windows, which have been marked 
up 6 per cent, and on wire cloth, which 
has been advanced 10c. per square. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
One eastern manufacturer has advanced 
prices 7% per cent on 30 x 3% in. cord 
tires, but no other price changes are 
reported. Dealers are placing quite a 
few tire orders for spring shipment, 
prices on which are guaranteed against 
a decline. The large amount of snow 
during the past few days, has stimu- 
lated the demand for tire chain, which 
has been unusually heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Miller Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75;; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33: No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots less than 50; Champion X spark 
plugs, 45c. each for less than 100 and 
48c. each for over 100; Champion 
regular, 53c. each for less than 100, 
all sizes; 50c. each for over 100. 


Axes.—The demand is about normal 
for this season of the year. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $18.50 per doz.; un- 





Black Galv. Black Galv. 
%....$3.05 1 eee $6.24 $8.40 
4%... 2.93 1%... 8.44 11.36 
5%.... 2.93 $4.63 1%... 10.10 13.60 
%.... 3.67 5.00 Beedes 13.58 18.29 
%.... 4.48 5.94 2%... 21.48 


Wire Products.—There is still a very 
active demand for wire and wire nails, 
the mills being very much back in de- 
liveries. A local jobber says he got a 
car load by railroad delivery the other 
day, the first in over three months. 
There is a genuine scarcity in supply 
of wire nails, and local jobbers say 
their stocks are badly broken, and have 
been for some months. Prices remain 
very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Wire nails, $3 to $3.10 base per keg; 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, includ- 


ing large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over the price of 


$1.50, and shorter than 1-in., $2; 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.75 
per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 


6 to 9, $2.90; galvanized wire, $3.40; 


galvanized barbed wire, $3.70; gal- 
vanized fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.40; polished fence 
staples, $2.20; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $2.60: these prices 
being subject to the usual advance 


for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for car- 
load, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, 
and 66 per cent off for small lots, 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Wrenches.—Reports are that a gen- 
eral advance in prices of wrenches of 
all kinds will be made about the first 
of the year. This is not, officially con- 


firmed, but is believed to be true. 


handled, $14 per doz.; double bitted 

axes, handled, $23 per doz.; un- 

handled, $18.50 per doz. 

Boilers and Radiators—These are 
still in fair demand, and shipments by 
manufacturers, which have been very 
bad for some time, show no improve- 
ment. » 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand is not 
active. While some manufacturers are 
holding to the price advances placed in 
effect during October, there is evidence 
that others are shading their prices for 
first quarter contracts. Jobbers still 
have large stocks purchased at the 
fourth quarter prices and regardless of 
what price action is taken by manufac- 
turers. Jobbers’ prices are likely to 
remain where they are for some time. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Large and small machine bolts, cut 
thread, 50 to 55 per cent off list; 
rolled thread, 50, 5 and 10 to 60, 10 
and 5 per cent off list; carriage bolts, 
large and small, cut thread, 45 per 
cent off list; stove bolts, 75 per cent 
off list; hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off list. 


Clipping Machines.—Jobbers report a 
fair demand for these for early deliv- 
ery. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine of standard voltages, hanging 


type, $80: pedestal type, $85, both 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount 25 
per cent. 
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Corrugated Roofing.—Steel roofing is 
rather quiet and its prices are un- 
changed. 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 2%-in. 29-gage corrugated 
roofing, $4 to $4.05 per square. 
Cutlery.—Sales of cutlery for the 

holiday trade were heavy. Silverware 
moved particularly well, and jobbers’ 
stocks were’ almost cleaned out. 


Copper and Brass Sheets.—Two price 
advances, each of %c. per lb., have 
been made on copper sheets, and an ad- 
vance of 4c. per lb. has been made on 
brass sheets. 


Cleveland jobbers quote copper sheets 
at 24c. per lb., base, and brass sheets, 
21. per Ib., base. 


Flashlights.—Sales of flashlights for 
the holiday trade were heavy, the de- 
mand being particularly strong for the 
tubular type. 


Galvanized Ware.—The demand is 
steady and prices unchanged. 

Jobbers quote _ f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, 
$8.65 to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per uoz.; 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt., 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
aw? $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 per 
doz. 


Game Traps.—There is still a mod- 
erate demand for game traps, although 
the heavier buying for the season is 
over. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Victor No. 0, $1.53 per doz.; No. 1, 
$1.83 per doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 per doz.; 

No. 2, $3.80 per doz.; Oneida jump 

traps, No. 0, $1.89 per doz.; No. 1, 

$2.20 per doz.; No. 1%, $3.17 ‘per doz. 

Glass Baking Ware.—Sales of glass 
baking ware were in large volume for 
the holiday trade, and jobbers’ stocks 
were well cleaned out, some items be- 
ing entirely exhausted. 


Handles.—The demand for handles is 
slow at present. There has been no fur- 
ther change in prices. 


Jobbers quote  f.o.b. 
Hickory axe handles, 
double bitted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 
$3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3. 25 per 
doz.; best grade, $4.75 per doz.; Amer- 
ican’ Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D shovel, 
spade and scoop handles, X grade, 
$4.60 per doz.; malleable D grade 
manure fork and spading fork han- 
dles, $3.75 per doz.; grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per 
doz.; hay and manure fork handles, 
X grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; 4% ft., 
$2.50 per doz.: XX grade, 4 ft., $3 per 
doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 


Incubators. — Jobbing houses have 
taken a good volume of orders for in- 
cubators and expect heavy sales dur- 
ing January and February, when the 
bulk of this business is usually placed. 


Cleveland jobbers quote Standard 
Automatic incubators as follows: 125- 
egg, $39.50; 250-egg, $57.75; 500-egg, 
$98; 1000-egg, $197.50. Brooder stoves, 
500 chicks, $21.50; 1000 chicks, $26.50. 
Ice Skates.—The ice skate business is 

holding up in very good volume. Stocks 
are adequate. 


Lawn Mowers.—The buying for next 
season is well over, although jobbers 
are still getting a few belated orders. 


Ladders.—Some activity is develop- 


Cleveland: 
single and 
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ing in ladders which have been an ac- 
tive Iine for some time. 


Nails and Wire.—Shipments of nails 
and wire by manufacturers are still 
slow, and jobbers are unable to accu- 
mulate stocks. All the mills are loaded 
up with orders through the first quar- 
ter, and there is no evidence that there 
will be an easing up in the delivery 
situation for a long time. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than car lots, stock ship- 
ment, $3.05 per keg; same for mill 
shipment, $2.90 per keg; car lots, mill 
shipment, $2.80 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.30 per 100 lb.; No. 9 
annealed wire, $2.85 per 100 Ib. ; 
cement coated nails, $2. & per 100 lb.; 
polished staples, $3. 35 per 100 lb. 
Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth—A 

price advance of 10 cents per 100 sq. 
ft. has been made on wire cloth. Poul- 
try netting is unchanged. Sales of both 
lines for early spring shipments are 
fairly heavy. 


Cleveland jobbers quote: Painted 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.95 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.45 per 100 sq. ft.; 
white metal or galvanoid, 12 mesh, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; ; bronze, $7.10 to $7.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, gal- 
vanized after weaving, 50 and 5 per 
cent off list; galvanized before weav- 
ing, 50, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 


Pruning Shears.—Jobbers are book- 
ing a fair volume of business for prun- 
ing shears for early shipment. 

Cleveland jobbers i: Pexto No. 

50 pruning shears, $7.50 per doz.; No. 

R85, $21 per doz.; No. 1104, $13.25 per 

doz. ; No. 0, $4.25 per doz. 

Refrigerators.—Practically all refrig- 
erator manufacturers are sold out for 
the coming season, and jobbers are find- 
ing it almost impossible to place addi- 
tional orders. Some of the jobbing 
houses have instructed their salesmen 
to take no more orders until they as- 
certain whether they can place any ad- 
ditional orders with manufacturers. 
Shipments are very slow because of 
the scarcity of cars. 


Roasters.—There was a fair demand 
for roasters for the holiday trade. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers 
roasters as_ follows: 


Savory 
No. 175, 
; No. 200, $16.80 per 


quote 
Steel, 


33.75 per doz. ; 
eled, No. 11, $ 1.25 per doz.; 
$26.25 per doz.; No. 13, $28.75 per doz.; 
No. 43, $37.50 per doz.; aluminum, 
No. 175, $45 per doz.; No. 1200, $56.25 
per doz. 


Radio Equipment.—The holiday de- 
mand for radio equipment was very 
satisfactory. Jobbers took a good vol- 
ume of business and retailers report 
an excellent volume of orders for com- 
plete radio sets and parts. 


Rope.— The demand for rope for 
spring shipment is steady and prices 
are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grade manila rope for 17%c. per Ib. 
for mill shipment and 18%c. per Ib. 
for stock shipment; best quality sisal 
rope, 14%c. per lb. for mill shipment, 
and 15c. for stock shipment. 


Stoves.—The Oakland Foundry Co., 
Belleville, Tll., has withdrawn prices on 
heating stoves, laundry stoves, tank 
heaters and on hot air furnaces. No 
intimation has yet come from other 
manufacturers as to whether they ex- 
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pect to change prices, The demand for 


stoves is light. 


Steel Goods.—The announcement of a 
price advance on steel goods caused a 
rush on the part of retail dealers to 
place orders, and buying has been 
heavy. The new prices have now been 
placed in effect by jobbers, but most 
retailers were able to get under cover 
before the advance. 


Screen Doors and Windows.—The 
Continental Co., which withdrew prices 
Dec. 18, has announced an advance of 
approximately 5 per cent on screen 
doors and windows. The announcement 
of the price withdrawal caused a rush 
in buying orders before the advance 
went into effect and sales have been 
heavy. 


Syrup Cans.—Jobbers have com- 
menced to take orders for syrup cans 
for the coming maple syrup season. 

Cleveland jobbers quote _ 1-gal. 
square, slotted top cans at $12.75 per 

100 and %-gal. cans at $11 per 100. 

Snow Shovels.—The heavy snowfall 
during the past week or two has re- 
sulted in an unusually heavy demand 
for snow shovels. Jobbers still have 
good stocks. 


Sleds.—The demand of the Christmas 
trade, together with the stimulation 
caused by heavy snowfalls, have re- 
sulted in unusual heavy sales of sleds. 
Some retailers’ stocks are entirely 
cleaned out and jobbers’ stocks are 
badly depleted. 


Shovels——The announcement of a 
price advance of $1.a doz. brought out 
a large number of orders for shovels, 
spades and scoops. 


Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as 
follows: No. 2 size shovels, fourth 
grade, $10.50 per doz.; second grade, 
} per doz.; first grade, $15.50 per 
Oz. 


Stove Pipe—This item is quiet at 
present. Prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote 6-in. blued 
stove pipe at $3.60 per crate of 25 
joints f.o.b. Pastors, and 6-in. crimped 
elbows at $1.3 


Sash Cord.—Prices are steady at the 
recent advance. 


Cleveland jobbers quote base 
as follows: a 48c. per lb. ‘orest 
City, 51c. awed b. Sampson Spot, 73c. 
per lb. Silver Lake, 70c. per lb. 


Steel Sheets.—There is some irregu- 
larity in sheet prices, both on the part 
of manufacturers and jobbers. 


Cleveland jobbers quote sheets at 
$4.25 to $4.40 for No. 28 black; $5.25 
to $5.35 for No. 28 galvanized: 3.70 
for No. 28 blue annealed. 


Screws.—No change has developed i 
the screw situation. 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, Sob, Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 80, 5, 5 and 5 per ss off list; 
round ena’ blued, 77%, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off list; round head nickeled, 
67%, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, brass, 72%, 5, 56 and 5 
per cent off list. 


Steel Bars.—Mill prices on steel bars 
have stiffened up somewhat, Ware- 
houses’ prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland —— quote steel bars 
ot on -91c. and hoops and bands at 
c. 


rices 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Dec. 23. 


ETAIL hardware dealers received 

an excellent volume of holiday 
trade. The past few years the pub- 
lic has turned in favor of the more 
useful and practical gifts and this has 
brought a substantial increase to the 
hardware dealers’ holiday trade. Snow 
fall has also been more general over 
the territory so that sleds, skates, skis 
and snow shovels are now selling 
freely. 

Advertising suggesting that some- 
thing be given for the family car is 
bearing fruit in a much better auto 
accessory sale than usual at this season 
of the year. Certainly it is a very prac- 
tical gift. 

Radio equipment and supplies are sell- 
ing about as rapidly as stocks can be 
obtained. 

Electrical goods are selling well, 
especially such items as irons, stoves 
and warming pads. Every hardware 
dealer where electricity is available 
should have an electrical department, as 
it has become a definite part of every 
hardware store. 

In districts where the retailer is 
mostly dependent upon the farmer sales 
are not up to their usual volume, as 
practically every farmer has been hard 
hit by the prevailing low prices for 
crops. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Sales of build- 
ers’ hardware are holding up remarka- 
bly well for this time of the year. There 
is a considerable amount of large con- 
struction work that will be under way 
all winter so that a fair volume of busi- 
ness is expected during the winter 
months. Prices have shown many ad- 
vances and there is a very serious short- 
age of goods. 


Axes.—Demand for axes shows a 
slight improvement as woods operations 
get under way. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: Medium ade, single 

bit, base weights, $13.80 per doz.; 

double bit, $18.30 per doz. 

Ash Sifters.—Demand for ash sifters 
is of small volume at present. Prices 
are the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: Square wood, $3.75 per 


doz.; metallic, round, per doz.; 
wood, barrel, $12 per doz. 


Bale Ties.—There is only a light de- 
mand at this season of the year. Un- 
changed prices prevail. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Single loop bale ties, 
70-10 per cent. 


Bolts.—As before stated, the actual 
retail demand is not large, but there is 
a good demand from manufacturing 
plants. There continues to be some diffi- 
culty in obtaining certain sizes. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Small carriage bolts, 
45-5 per cent; large carriage bolts, 
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TWIN CITIES 


45 per cent; small machine bolts, 50-5 
per cent; large machine bolts, 50 per 
cent; lag screws, 55 per cent. 
Brads.—Sales continue of only aver- 
age volume, purchases being only for 
immediate needs until after the first of 
the year. Prices remain as last quoted. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Brads, in standard pack- 
ages, 75 per cent from list. 


Coal Hods.—There is very little de- 
mand for coal hods this late in the 
season. Prices remain the same. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Coal hods, 17-in., 
japanned, open, $3.60; 18-in., $4; 17- 
in., funneled, japanned, $4.50; 18-in., 
$4.95; 17-in., open, galvanized, $5; 18- 
in., $5.45; 17-in., funneled, galvanized, 
$6.20; 18-in., $6.80 per doz. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—At this time of the year there 
is very little retail demand for this line 
of goods, and only a small volume of 
business can be expected until the 
spring season opens. There have been 
no changes in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28-gage, 
5-in. lap joint, $5.25 per 100 ft.; con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in. corrugated, $5.40 
per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated elbows, 
$1.64 per doz. 

Files.—There is about the usual small 
retail demand; large buyers are not 
making any purchases so near the close 
of the year. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 50-5 per 
cent; Arcade files, 65-10 per cent. 
Galvanized Ware.—Jobbers report 

business very quiet, as is usual at the 
end of the year. Dealers report only 
small demand. Prices remain station- 
ary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 
$6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 3, $8; 
heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12; No. 2, 
$13; No. 3, $15; standard 10-qt. gal- 
vanized pails, $2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.35; 14-qt., $2.70; standard 16-qt. 
stock pails, $4.25; 18-qt., $4.80: heavy 
stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., $7.35. 
Glass and Putty—While there is still 

a fair demand for glass and putty in a 
retail way, the bulk of the season’s de- 
mand is over, as the heavy sales are 
in the fall when homes are put in con- 
dition to meet the rigors of severe win- 
ter weather. No price changes have 
been recorded. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 82 
per cent; double strength glass, 84 
per cent from standard lists. Putty, 
$4.40 per cwt. 

Lanterns.—Sales of lanterns are of 
fair average volume, but there is no 
particular demand. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Tubular long globe, $13 
per doz.; tubular short globe, $13 per 
} tubular dash lanterns, $16.90 per 
oz. 

Nails —The demand for nails in the 
larger cities is holding up well because 
of winter construction work; aside from 
this the demand is only small. Prices 
remain as for some months past. 








Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, $3.75 
base per keg; cement coated nails, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
$3.25 base per keg. 

Oil Heaters.—There is still some de- 
mand for oil heaters as auxiliaries to 
the regular heating arrangements. The 
shortage in certain grades of coal re- 
sulted in an unusually good fall busi- 
ness in oil heaters. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 30-5 per cent from 
standard lists. 

Registers.—The actual demand at this 
time is rather light, as most of the home 
construction work for the season is 
over. Prices are the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Cast steel registers, 30 
per cent from standard lists. 
Rope.—Jobbers report only a very 

small demand for immediate delivery, 
although some orders on books for de- 
livery after Jan. 1. Retail business is 
quiet. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: west grade manila rope, 
18%c. per lb. base; best grade sisal 
rope, 15%4c. per Ib. base. 
Sandpaper.—Retail demand continues 

to be of very small volume. There is, 
however, a good demand from factories 
to those in a position to handle this 
class of trade. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: Best grade,-No. 1, per 


ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
ie” $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per ream, 


Sash Cord.—Because of advancing 
prices some of the larger users are 
protecting themselves for expected de- 
mand next spring. Prices are very firm 
and advances have been reported in 
some localities and will no doubt be 
put in effect in this territory shortly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: Best grade sash cord, 

74c. per 1b.; solid cotton, ordinary 

grades, 44c. per Ib 

Sash Weights.—Very little new busi- 
ness coming in. Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Sash weights, $2.25 per 
ce ° 


Serews.—As before stated, strictly 
retail demand is not heavy; but there 
is a good demand from factories, elec- 
tricians and car body builders. Prices 
remain as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 80-5 per cent: round head 
blued, 75 per cent; flat head ja- 
panned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 
75 per cent; round head brass, 70 per 
cent. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Demand for clipping machines is .of 
fairly good volume, being largely for 
later delivery. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stewart No. 11 ball bear- 
ing clipping machine, $10:75; No. 360 
top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom plate, 
$1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per cent; 
Stewart electric clipping machine, all 


standard voltages, hanging type, io 
f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 


Sidewalk Scrapers.—Snow and sleet in 
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the territory has now created a good 
demand for sidewalk scrapers. Prices 
remain stationary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Medium grade steel 
scrapers, $4.25 per doz. 


Snow Shovels.—As there has been 
more or less snow fall over the entire 
territory, there is now an active de- 
mand for snow shovels. Prices are 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Straight handle, wood 
blade, $4.85 per doz.; straight handle, 
steel blade, $5.25 per doz.; galvanized 
steel blade, D handle, $10.75 per doz. 


Solder.—Sales of solder are of good 
volume, largely to garages and radi- 
ator repair shops. Prices continue with- 
out change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Guaranteed half and 
half solder, 27c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—The demand for steel 
sheets continues to be rather inactive. 
Prices have shown no change for some 
time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6 per cwt.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5 per cwt. 


RVING FISHER, Professor of 
Political Economy at Yale Uni- 
versity, as related in the “Book of 
Business,” was talking one day with 
his dentist. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that the high 
cost of living has affected the price of 
your materials?” 

“ven.” 

“T suppose it has affected the gold 
you buy for your fillings?” 

“Yes, I think so.” And he looked 
up the price of gold in his supplies 
catalog. To his surprise he found 
that the price was just the same as 
it was forty years ago. 

“Isn’t it surprising?” he said. 

To which Fisher replied, “Yes, just 
as surprising as that the price of a 
quart of milk is always two pints of 
milk.” 

If milk were the currency standard 
instead of gold, the price of milk 
would never vary. Instead, the price 
of all other things, gold included, 
would vary with the scarcity or 
plenty of milk. 

Why? Because milk is the meas- 
ure of value, and measured in milk, 
milk would always, have the same 
value. 

But measured in anything else, 
milk would have a varying value. 

Suppose a farmer got a daily aver- 
age of eighty quarts of milk a day 
from his cows. This milk he ex- 
changes with his neighbor for vari- 
ous things. For two quarts of milk 
he can get a dozen eggs. For three 
quarts he gets a peck of potatoes. 
And so on. 
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Steel Traps.—There is now a very 
good demand developing on steel traps. 
Snow fall over the district has stimu- 
lated demand. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f. 0.b. 
Twin seven: Victor No 
1, $1.83; No. 1%, $ 
coe "Jump, No. 1, 
$3.17; No. 2, "4. 88 per doz. 
honed Goods.—There is about the 

usual winter demand, sales being only 
fair and in nature of replacements. 
Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28, $15 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$17.35 per doz.: 36 x 36, $24.02 per doz.; 
stove pipe, uniform blued, 28 gage, 
6-in. K. D., $12.50 per 100 lengths; 
6-in. common iron corrugated elbows, 
$1.26 per doz.; 6-in. adjustable char- 
coal iron, $1.86 per doz.; dampers, 
east iron, wood or coal handle, $1.58 
per doz.: stove shovels, 15-in. ja- 
panned, 60c. per doz.; 
japanned, $1.40; 14-in. Jumbo Jr., 
per doz. 

Tin Plate—wWhile the demand at 
present is rather quiet, sales as a whole 
for the year have been very good. No 
price changes have been noted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 


21%-in. Jumbo 
85c. 


Will He Catch Him? 


Pretty soon a drought comes and 
spoils his pasture-land, so his cows 
get less food and yield less milk, only 
forty quarts a day. 

This milk costs him just as much 
as before, and since there is only 
half as much, he expects to give only 
half as much for his eggs and pota- 
toes. The scarcity of milk makes his 
neighbors agreeable to this. So the 
price of their eggs and potatoes goes 
down. 

If, on the other hand, his neigh- 
bors’ hens suddenly go on strike and 
lay only half as many eggs, he has to 
give twice as much milk, and prices 
measured in milk are up. , 

Of course milk costs the same, be- 
cause the price of a quart is exactly 
two pints, just as before. 

Now a dollar contains about one- 
twentieth of an ounce of pure gold. 
That is why the price of gold is 
twenty dollars an ounce. 

The price of gold never varies, be- 
cause they are one and the same 
thing—gold is its own price. 

But although the price of gold 
can’t change, the supply could. If 
gold were suddenly to become harder 
to mine, owing to thinning of ore 
veins, the price of other things would 
go down. Competitive buying would 
make storekeepers willing to give 
more clothing, more food, more 
equipment to the miners for their 
raw gold. In this way, the price of 
everything would drop. 

But gold would remain the same in 
value—approximately twenty dollars 
an ounce. 
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28, $13; roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. 


coating, $12.75 

Weatherstrip.—There continues to be 
a fairly good demand for weather strip, 
and the season as a whole has been 
very good. Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wood and felt weather- 
ag we 5g-in. and ‘es, +. ., $1.85 per 100 

; 1-in., $2.60 per 100 ft. 
aidan: se for wheel- 


barrows is of fair volume, being largely 


of steel tray barrows for coal and con- 


crete. Stocks are ample and prices re- 
main stationary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, "wood 
stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 

1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


Wire.—There is a fairly good demand 
for such wire as is used in concrete 
construction work, otherwise the mar- 
ket is rather quiet at this time. Prices 
show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire, painted 
cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.29; galvanized 
cattle, $3.56; painted hog wire, $3.51; 
galvanized hog wire, $3.82; smooth 
black annealed No, 9, $3.50 per at 
smooth galvanized annealed No. , $4 
per cwt. 


And, of course, when gold produc- 
tion increases, gold becomes less in 
demand and miners can’t expect to 
get as much for it. They can get 
just as much money for it, to be sure, 
but the money won’t buy as much. 
Gold being able to purchase less, 
prices would be higher. 

Gold plenty is one of the causes of 
present high prices. The United 
States has accumulated an abundance 
of gold since 1914. If gold were any- 
thing else, its price would go down. 

But being money, and its own 
price, gold couldn’t go down. The 
only alternative was for prices to go 
up, exactly what has happened. 

Over a billion dollars in gold has 
come into the country since 1914, and 
is now in the Federal Treasury and 
in bank reserves. 

The result of it can be seen directly 
by charting out the progress of the 
importation of gold and the increase 
in the index of prices. In August, 
1914, the money-imported graph be- 
gan a rapid climb upward. A month 
later prices started upward and kept 
parallel with the money line. 

In February, 1916, importation 
stopped increasing. Prices did like- 
wise two months later. 

So this shows again how the index 
of prices depends directly upon the 
supply of gold. Individual prices 
vary, of course, with individual con- 
ditions of supply and demand, but 
the average, or index, will be found 
to vary directly with the plenty or 
scarcity of gold—New Netherland 
Monthly. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 





WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Kansas 
City, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 


SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARB ASsso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Coli- 
seum, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. H. O. Rob- 
erts, secretary, 1120 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TexaS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 
1928. A. M. Cox, secretary, 822 Dallas 
County Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND BPXHI- 
BITION, Denver City Auditorium, Denver, 
Col., Jan. 23, 24, 25, 1923. W. W. McAllis- 
ter, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Jefferson County Armory, Louisville, Jan. 
23, 24, 25; 26, 1923. J. M. Stone, secretary, 
202 Republic Building, Louisville. 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1928. James B. Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 30, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. G. F. 
Sheely, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, The Auditorium, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan, 31, Feb. 1, 1923. 
W. A. Clark, secretary-treasurer, 209% 
West Main Street, Oklahoma City. 


IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Boise, 
Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. E, E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Norfolk, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Thomas B. Howell, secretary, Richmond. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Headquarters, Rome Hotel, 
Exhibition at Auditorium, George H. Dietz, 
secretary, Little Building, Lincoln. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Grand Rapids, 
Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Karl S. Judson, ex- 


hibit manager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand 
Rapids; A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 


Paciric NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spo- 
kane, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1923. George W. Kornley, manager of ex- 
hibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens 
Point. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. 
Sharon E, Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


OxHI0 HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, Feb. 13, 
14, 15, 16, 1923. Exhibition in the new 
Municipal Hall. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Feb, 13, 14, 15, 1923. L. D. 
Nish, secretary ‘reasurer, Elgin, I'l. 


Iowa RetTam HARDWARE’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. A. R. Sale, secre- 
tary, Mason City. 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Portland, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Wash. 


NortH DakoTa RETAIL HARDWARE ASSsO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Grand 
Forks, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. C. N. Barnes, 
secretary, Grand Forks. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1923. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


MissourI Rerati. HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Planters 
Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 1923. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5106 North Broadway, 
St. Louis. 


HARDWARE 
AND EXPOSITION, 


New York Statve _ RETAIL 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Powers Hotel, Sessions and Ex- 
positions at Exposition Park. John B. 
Foley, secretary, City Bank Building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Duluth, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 
23, 1923. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1120 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 


New ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Me- 
chanics’ Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 21, 
22, 23, 1923. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 


SOUTHERN CAL'FORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Fullerton, Feb. 
27, 28, 1923. H. L. Boyd, secretary, San 
Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 


CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Bristol, Feb. 15, 16, 1923. H. S. 
Hitchcock, secretary, Woodbury. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jacksonville, Fla., 
April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1923. Headquarters, 
Windsor Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, secretary- 
treasurer, 1819 Broadway, New York. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCTA- 
TION, Jacksonville, Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 27. 
1923. Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. John 
Donnan, secretary-treasurer, Richmond, Va. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS 
CONVENTION, Columbia, S. C., May 8, 9, 10, 
11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, May, 1923. Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock. L. P. Biggs, secretary, 815- 
816 Southern Trust Building, Little Rock. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June, 1923. 
Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treasurer, 
Argos, Ind. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, COv- 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. Atlanta, Ga., May 15, 16, 17, 18. 
1923. Walter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 
701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIssIssiIPpPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMm- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. (Date 
and place to be announced later.) H. S. 
Chilton, secretary-treasurer, Starkville. 





New Evinrude Export Policy 
Announced 


With the addition to its office staff 
of J. P. Torres as export manager, the 
Evinrude Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has adopted an entirely new policy in 
handling its export business, according 
to an announcement made a short time 
ago. 

Hereafter, it is said, all relations 
with Evinrude importers overseas will 
be handled direct from the home office, 


all previous connections having been 
discontinued. 


Under the new policy the Evinrude 
Co. is said to be in a position to assure 
more satisfactory service to its @xport 
trade. ° 


Mr. Torres is said to have had long 
experience in the export field. He was 
formerly with the Taylor Machinery 
Co., Chicago, and had previously been 
in the employ of the Essandee Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 


New Catalog Issued by National 
Manufacturing Co. 


A new catalog is being distributed 
by the National Manufacturing Co., 
Sterling, Ill. This issue is very com- 
plete in point of illustrations and de- 
scriptive matter. The catalog is en- 
titled “Builders’ Hardware,” and has 
been put together with the idea of ren- 
dering the dealer a catalog of ready 
reference on this line. 
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quiries between post offices of the two 
countries was the first subject dis- 
cussed at the conference. As a result of 
an agreement on this feature, postmas- 
ters in this country may make inquiries 
direct to Canadian postmasters and may 
make direct reply to Canadian inquiries 
instead of pursuing the tortuous route 
of communicating through several bu- 
reaus of each department, as is the 
present practice. 

Mail without postage, or insufficiently 
prepaid, which is destined for interna- 
tional delivery, will be dealt with in 
accordance with the domestic laws and 
regulations of the country of origin. 

Eleven pounds was fixed as the limit 
of weight for any single book to be 
carried through the mails for interna- 
tional delivery. 

No change was made in the present 
handling of money orders between the 
two countries, although the Canadian 
government is instituting a new money 
order form conforming closely to the 
American form. 

Likewise there was no change in the 
present practices in regard to sealed 
mail, or in the handling of dutiable mat- 
ter, while the existing rates on prints, 
samples and commercial papers pass- 
ing between the two countries was de- 
cided to be satisfactory. 


To Improve Railway Mail Service 


Closer co-operation in the operation 
of the railway mail service between the 
two countries was deemed essential 
and officials of this service from both 
countries have been designated to work 
out details and submit a joint report for 
further action. 

The question of returning mail bags 
to each country filled instead of empty 
as at present is to be thoroughly re- 
viewed and decided upon at a later date. 

A joint arrangement for service be- 
tween Windsor and Detroit was ap- 
proved and details are to be worked 
out by mail service officials. 

The conference also approved the 
suggestion for simplified methods of re- 
turning undeliverable matter between 
the two countries and are working out 
the details. 

Since the domestic C. O. D. service 
has been in operation in Canada only 
two months it was considered desir- 
able, from the Dominion standpoint, to 
postpone an international extension of 
the service until it had become better 
established. 

The bonds uniting “Our Lady of the 
Snows” with the United States are 
probably closer than those between any 
other two countries, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Work told the conference at Ot- 
tawa. Millions of Canadians have come 


to the United States since the Civil 
War and millions of our own people 
have taken up their residence in Can- 
ada. 

All this has tended to create a deep 
feeling of friendliness between the two 
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countries and to foster trade as well as 
sentiment. 

The postal reforms brought about, 
the Postmaster General declared, are in 
line with the slogan of President Hard- 
ing: “Less government in business and 
more business in government.” The ad- 
vantages gained by the conference are 
reciprocal and no concessions are made 
except those that promise to be mu- 
tually helpful. 


Cutting Down Industrial Waste 


Squeezing the waste out of indus- 
try is the chief topic treated in the an- 
nual report of Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, 
director of the Bureau of Standards, 
which has just been transmitted to the 
Secretary of Commerce. This is Dr. 
Stratton’s last annual report, as he was 
recently honored with the presidency of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and will soon take up his new 
duties. 

The Bureau of Standards, which Dr. 
Stratton organized and which has 
grown to splendid proportions and to 
a status of the highest possible ef- 
ficiency, was largely concentrated upon 
military problems during the war, but 
is now devoting its facilities to assist- 
ing American industry in every pos- 
sible way. 

Recognizing that for many years the 
problem of the elimination of indus- 
trial wastes depends, like all funda- 
mental industrial questions, upon cor- 
rect scientific and technical data, the 
bureau has acted as a clearing house 
for information. Its staff has assisted 
in preparing codes and specifications, 
and it has conducted a great number 
of important investigations in its lab- 
oratories, all with the object of elim- 
inating unnecessary waste in our indus- 
tries. A few of the investigations are 
the following: 


Studying Automobile Engines 


A complete study of automobile en- 
gine performance, both in the labora- 
tory and in cars on the road, is being 
carried out with the object of increas- 
ing the efficiency of internal-combus- 
tion engines. If the bureau, through 
this work, can assist in lowering the 
gasoline consumption of automobiles 
only 10 per cent for a given mileage, 
it will represent a saving to the coun- 
try of something like $100,000,000 per 
year. 

Large sums are lost each year 
through the corrosion of underground 
pipes, conduits and metal structures. 
Part of this is the result of electrolytic 
action, while part is caused by condi- 
tions of the soil. The bureau has 
mapped out an extensive program to 
study this subject, and, if possible, 
to suggest means for preventing this 
waste. 

Most’‘appliances used for heating by 
gas are operated at very low efficiency, 
with a consequent waste of gas and 
also with a very bad effect on persons 
working in the same room, because 
imperfect combustion means generation 
of carbon monoxide, which is extreme- 
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ly poisonous. The bureau has studied 
the subject of improving both natural 
and artificial gas burners very thor- 
oughly and has already issued recom- 
mendations which will greatly reduce 
gas consumption and improve the 
health of the users. 


Investigating Construction Materials 


In the field of building construction 
more material than is necessary is 
often used for a wall, column or floor 
slab, because information concerning 
the stresses which such structures or 
members can safely bear, their ability 
to resist fire, etc., is inaccurate or in- 
complete. In order to more definitely 
formulate safe and economical stand- 
ards in this field, the bureau is investi- 
gating the suitability of rerolled steel 
as a reinforcement for concrete, the 
strength of walls and floors, the re- 
sistance of buildings to fire, and the 
constitution of cement and concrete. 

If, through the above investigations 
and many others similar to them which 
might be mentioned, the bureau can as- 
sist in preventing even a small portion 
of the avoidable waste in industry, the 
saving to the citizens of this country 
thus brought about would more than 
pay the cost of many research institu- 
tions as large as the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for a number of years. 

Two new divisions, the work of 
which is of great interest to the pub- 
lic, have been added during the year. 
The first is the Division of Building and 
Housing, while the second is that of 
Simplified. Practice. The housing sit- 
uation is of vital importance to every- 
one, and the bureau has endeavored 
during the year to aid in supplying the 
American people with more and bet- 
ter homes. 


Valuable Information Distributed 


Valuable statistics covering cost of 
building materials all over the coun- 
try, percentage of home ownership in 
various cities, etc., have been issued at 
regular intervals and sent to a large 
mailing list. In co-operation with the 
cement section the present status of 
the concrete housing industry has been 
investigated. 

A “Zoning Primer” was issued giv- 
ing the main points to be kept in mind 
when framing ordinances governing 
this important development in munici- 
pal regulation. In co-operation with 
other divisions of the bureau, good 
progress has been made in the prepara- 
tion of a plumbing code. 

The Division of Simplified Practice is 
working in close co-operation with 
American industries to eliminate use- 
less sizes of the commonly used in- 
dustrial products and is directing the 
attention of manufacturers to the ad- 
vantages of concentrating on the sizes 
and types in greatest demand. 

Valuable results have already been 
accomplished, notably in the simplifi- 
cation of sizes of paving brick and 
standardization of beds and bunks for 
hospital or similar uses. The oppor- 
tunity for simplification of this sort 
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No shoveling of snow is necessary if 
garage doors open in. Call this to your 
customer’s attention, 





point about McKinney Garage Sets 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 
Also door hangers 
and track, door bolts 
and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and 
screen hardware, 
cabinet hardware, 
steel door mats and 

wrought specialties. 





HAT the hardware in each box 

is quality hardware—McKinney 
made. Pry open a box and have a 
look at it. 


Sometimes people are a little 
afraid of “sets” of things. They 
have a sort of sneaking idea that 
anything that comes in a set is— 
well, just a little inferior in quality. 


But there’s nothing like that in 
the McKinney Garage Sets. No 
customer in buying one of these 
complete sets need have the slightest 
fear that he isn’t getting the best 
garage hardware he could possibly 
buy. 

And you need not have the slight- 
est hesitation in telling your cus- 
tomers that they will be more than 
pleased with everything in the box. 


If you are not handling these 
garage sets you are missing some- 
thing mighty good. ‘The idea is, 
briefly, a complete set of McKinney 
Garage Door Hardware packed in 
a box, everything from track to 
screws. You let your customer pick 
out the kind of door he wants and 
hand him the box that goes with 
that kind of door. Saves time and 
trouble for you and for the customer. 
And pleases everwbody. 


The customer selects the kind of 
door he wants from your McKinney 
Garage Hardware Set Book. If you 
haven’t a copy, send for one. It con- 
tains pictures and plans for all kinds 
of garage doors as well as reproduc- 
tions of the hardware itself. Write 


today. No charge. 


MCKINNEY 
Complete Garage Door Sets 


McKINNEY 





MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation 
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exists in almost every industry and if 
properly carried out will result in large 
savings. The bureau’s cordial relation 
with American manufacturers has re- 
sulted in a great deal of valuable as- 
sistance from them in carrying out the 
work. 

What Trade Associations May Legally 

Do 


It is lawful for trade associations or 
groups interested in cost accounting to 
meet for the purpose of studying costs, 
detecting errors in systems and improv- 
ing cost accounting methods. A formal 
opinion to this effect has been rendered 
by Chairman Nelson B. Gaskill of the 
Federal Trade Commission, in response 
to an inquiry submitted on behalf of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Mr. Gaskill goes further. He as- 
serts that it is perfectly legal to make 
reports of such meetings available to 
absent members, Government agencies 
and other interested parties. 

“J have previously expressed my firm 
belief,” writes Commissioner Gaskill, 
“that cost accounting is a legitimate 
trade association activity, and subse- 
quent consideration has merely 
strengthened this conviction. Collective 
analytical study of the results of cost 
accounting furnishes an_ invaluable 
supplement to the individual cost ac- 
counting work. Comparison of results, 
analysis of results and the study and 
discussion of these results lead to the 
improvement of methods and the in- 
crease of efficiency. To prohibit collec- 
tive study of costs for the purpose of 
their analysis, the detection of errors, 
and the improvement of methods is to 
shackle educative progress. 


Must Use Good Judgment 


“Of course, the legal situation is con- 
fused by reason of the decisions in the 
hardwood lumber case and the linseed 
oil case, and it will be some time prob- 
ably before this confusion will be 
cleared away by any additional authori- 
tative decisions. Trade associations 
must therefore determine as accurately 
as they can the legitimate field of 
proper endeavor and having so taken 
counsel, should without hesitation, rest- 
ing upon their legal advice and the 
clear consciousness of the propriety of 
their efforts, proceed without fear, 
willingly inviting the test of the courts’ 
consideration of their conduct. 

“TI cannot find any reason for believ- 
ing that the activities as defined by 
your questions are per se illegal. They 
may become so, of course, if coupled 
with the use of other practices directed 
toward an unlawful end. But it is to 
be observed that a course of conduct 
lawful in itself does not become unlaw- 
ful merely because it may be used to 
accomplish an unlawful object. A 
course of conduct lawful in itself is 
judged by its result or by the intent 
with which it is used. 

“Prior to the appearance of an un- 
lawful result the unlawful intent must 
be so clearly manifested that the un- 
lawful result is forecast as a natural 
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and proximate consequence before the 
conduct can be condemned. A lawful 
course of conduct, therefore, may not 
be condemned by presumption of an un- 
lawful intent when an unlawful result 
must first be presumed in order to de- 
duce from it the unlawful quality of the 
intent which guides conduct. 

“A trade association activity con- 
ducted strictly in accordance with the 
terms of your questions seems to me 
to stand clearly revealed as a legiti- 
mate activity directed to a lawful re- 
sult. My answer to both your ques- 
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tions would therefore be in the af- 
firmative.” 

This will be good news to the of- 
ficials of trade associations in all lines. 
It will also prove of material assist-. 
ance to Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
whose efforts to secure the co-opera- 
tion of trade associations in the dis- 
tribution of valuable information have 
been more or less hampered by uncer- 
tainties as to the legality of certain of 
the practices heretofore pursued by 
large and influential trade organiza- 
tions. 
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The Business Quiz No. 31 


Question No. 1—Which is the easier, to draw customers to 
a second floor sales room or one located in the basement? 

Answer.—It is an interesting psychological fact that cus- 
tomers will walk down to a basement in greater numbers 
than they will walk or ride up a flight, especially if the base- 
ment sales room presents a wide stairway with broad opening 
which display the goods and attract customers. The tested 
ratio has’ been found 15 to 1 in favor of downstairs sales 
rooms. 


Question No. 2.—What is known as an appeal to the senses 
in advertising? 

Answer—Appealing to the senses is when an advertisement 
appeals strongly to one or more senses attempting to make 
you hear, smell, feel, see and taste what is advertised. 


Question No. 3.—Should you sell your business and agree 
not to engage in a similar business, can you do so without 
running afoul of the law? 

Answer.—Unless your contract states you are not to en- 
gage in a similar business for a certain length of time you 
may do so as a decision rendered recently states without a 
limitation of territory being specified it is against public to 
prevent a man so doing. 


Question No. 4—What are the conditions which may affect 
acceptance on overseas transactions? 

Answer.—The conditjons which can affect acceptances are 
(a) against the delivery of the goods after inspection of same 
in the port on arrival of the buyer or his representative; (b) 
against the surrender of documents (documents against ac- 
ceptance, D-A), (c) against the presentation of documents 
which are surrendered on the payment of the draft (docu- 
ments against payment, D-P). 

Question No. 5.—What is known as a Federal Land Bank? 

Answer.—A Federal Land Bank is one established by act 
of Congress authorized to issue bonds for the purpose of rais- 
ing capital for investments in farm mortgages, such bonds 
being exempt from taxation. 


Question No. 6.—What is the object of scientific industrial 
management? 

Answer.—The main object of scientific management con- 
sists of (a) more efficient organization; (b) knowledge of 
standard hourly product; (c) charting the output; (d) 
planning and routing; (e) accurate cost data; (f) standard- 
ized working conditions; (gy) proper compensation in propor- 
tion to effort and skill of the worker. 
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SWISSALU 


' ALUMINUM UTENSILS 


BELONG IN EVERY KITCHEN 





A quality aluminum, guaranteed 18 gauge, made in U. S. A., in an 
efficient factory. 


The name “Swissalu” is never applied to lightweight aluminum 
utensils, and is always a guarantee of quality and per- 
manent service to the consumer—your customer. 


4 





An attractive “Swissalu” catalog tells 
you everything you want to know about 
quality aluminum utensils. Ask for it. 
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*“Swissalu’’ 


Always something new! 








itt A new metal protected handle. It 
can’t burn or char. And the hand 


doesn’t touch it. 




















No. 4131—Percolator. 
Metal protected handle—Body 18 gauge 
—Heavy welded spout-color buffed 
and polished—Nickel silver hinges (no 
rust from steam)—snug fitting cover— 
substantially built inset. 


THE GEO. H. BOWMAN CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 











Improved Ash Sifter 
The Gibraltar Metallic Ash Sifter, made 
by the Gibraltar Metallic Ash Sifter Co., 
1412 Erie Street, Utica, N. Y., has a special 
steel clamp and is rustproof. The sifter is 
very sturdy in construction, and, as may ve 


seen from the illustration, is all metal, a 

















feature that makes for great durability. 
The mesh used on this sifter is of a size 
calculated to give the maximum amount of 
unburned coal from the ashes, a feature 
which should appeal strongly to house- 
holders in view of the shortage and high 
price of coal. The sifters are designed to 
retail at a popular price and are forwarded 
to the retailer packed four dozen in a crate. 


Small Size Bell Transformers 

The Vim Bell Transformer made by Betts 
& Betts Corp., 645 West 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y., is of the exposed core type. 
Both the primary and secondary terminals 


are brought out on a single composition 
block of durable manufacture. The coil, 
according to the manufacturers, has been 


made small in size so as to reduce the cop- 


per cost, but it has a sufficient number of 
turns to keep the magnetizing current 
within reasonable limits. Vim cores have 


been given as much steel as is possible to 
usé without registering a loss on the meter, 
and are made of sheet steel stampings cut 
with a view to balancing the magnetic cir- 
cuit. Upon assembly, the coil and core are 
impregnated with an insulating varnish and 
the moisture eliminated by a baking process. 

















The Hercules (H3) transformer, made by 
this company, is mounted in a porcelain 
case and designed for heavy signaling. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, the core is 
designed to give a minimum loss. 


Electric Light Guard Has Thumb 
Switch 

The Thumb-Switch Lamp Guard, manu- 
factured by the McGill Mfg. Co., Val- 
paraiso, Ind., was designed with a view of 
providing a safe light that could be con- 
veniently controlled by means of a thumb 
switch on the handle. The thumb switch 
on the handle makes it a simple matter to 
turn the current on or off. There is no 
reaching or stretching for a switch, often- 
times in an inconvenient place. The re- 
fiector is heavily tinned and with the guard 
is fastened by a lLoxon clamp to the 
wooden handle. The lamp proper is not 
only guarded from breakage but cannot 
rest on inflammable material. The guard 
is smaller than those ordinarily used, 














though it is sufficiently large to allow suf- 
ficient air space between reflector and 
lamp. The Thumb-Switch Lamp Guard is 
small and compact, light in weight and 
well constructed. 


Combination Heater and Cooker 


The Rogers Electric Heater and Cooker, 
made by the Rogers Electric Laboratories 
Co., 2015 East 65th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is claimed not only to keep an ordinary 

















room warm but to cook, fry, boil and toast. 
It is 12 in. high by 7 in. in diameter and 
is equipped with asbestos cord and standard 
separable attachment plug. There is an 
asbestos pad below the element, which pre- 


vents the heat from passing downward. 
The feet are also insulated with fiber. 
Nickel plate top and bottom with cone- 
shaped reflector on the inside the blue steel 
shell. The current consumption is 600 
watts. The heating element is easily re- 
movable. 
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Improved Semi-Tubular Ice Skates 


The Alumo skates, made by the Inter- 
national Development Co., Old South Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass., are of semi-tubular unit 


They have aluminum bodies 
lightness and strength. 


construction. 
and combine both 

















According to the makers, the blades are 
made of the best steel obtainable for this 
purpose, carefully hardened and ground to 
the correct curvature. The aluminum body 
is non-corrosive, rust-proof, Iight and 
durable, and the alloy used, as in the steel 
of the runner, is said to be a special for- 
mula developed with a view of securing the 


maximum tensile strength and toughness. 
The skates are supplied -in two finishes, 
natural or satin finish and polished or 


nickel-silver finish. The Alumo skating 
shoes supplied in connection with the skates 
are made by the Goodyear welt process. 
They have heavy grain innersoles and 
outersoles of durable oak-tanned leather. 
The uppers are of selected gun-metal stock. 


Additions to North & Judd Line 


The North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has recently prepared two new 
“Anchor Brand’ Handy Hardware Assort- 
ments, known as Nos. 102 and 103, de- 
signed for harness and general repairs. The 
assortments are diversified and should 
prove popular items. The case, which is 
attractively prepared with a view of at- 

















tracting the attention of prospective cus- 
tomers, contains snaps, dees, buckles, chain 
repair links, upholstery nails, automobile 
curtain fasteners, etc. The contents have 
been very carefully selected. 


Reading matter continued on-page 68 
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Outdoors In 


Happy is the home owner who installs 
AiR-Way Multifold Window Hardware. It 
throws his home wide open to the benefits of 
sunshine and fresh air. AiR-Way makes a 
sun room or sleeping porch of almost any 


AIRWAY 


Happy is the dealer who sells AiR-Way Mul- 
tifold Window Hardware. Like all R-W hard- 
ware, it gives such lasting satisfaction that 
every buyer becomes an enthusiastic booster. 


AiR-Way provides sliding-folding windows 
which may be opened and closed from the in- 
side without interfering with either screens or 


_AiR-Way in your locality. 
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Although easy to operate, the win- 
dows fit the opening snugly and are absolutely 
weathertight when closed. 


draperies. 


profitable to introduce 
It should be used 
in every new and remodeled home. If you 
are not already selling this widely advertised 
hardware, write today for Catalog A-4. 


find it 


You will 





Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Boston 


RICHARDS-WILCO) 
LONDON, ONT 


winnipeg 


S€idctite, J 


Manufactured by Richards-W ilcox 
is the original _ sliding-folding 
garage door hardware. 


a) 





AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
Chicago New York eve 


ch land Los Angeles 


door hardware. 
sincerest form of flattery. 


@nannnAnnewacin 


Is the most widely imitated garage 
“Imitation” is the 
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Variable Condenser of Novel Design 
The Connecticut Variable Condenser, 


made by the Connecticut Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co., Meriden, Conn., is of novel design, 
and is claimed to secure in a small area a 
capacity usually found in much larger con- 
densers of the intermeshed plate type. Two 

















conducting plates, separated by a thin disk 
of mica, are uped; one plate is fixed, the 
other movable (but without rotation) by a 
screw action. Adjustments, consequently, 
are permanent in whatever position the 
condenser may be placed, and so it is a type 
especially advantageous for panel mount- 
ing. Selectivity in the entire receiving set 
is said to be increased by the use of the 
Connecticut variable condenser, due to the 
very low effective resistance. Signal strength 
on short waves is likewise increased by the 
use of this condenser. Very fine adjust- 
ments are possible, since the dial permits 
practically 360 degrees of rotation against 
the 180 degrees of the ordinary type con- 
denser. A low value of capacity, capable 
of delicate adjustment, may be secured by 
readjustment of the dial, permitting the use 
of a second condenser as a vernier on short- 
wave reception.. Condenser leaves the fac- 
tory set at .001. The new panel type con- 
denser may be mounted by drilling but four 
small holes in the panel. The portable type 
is supplied for table use. Both types are 
packed with full instructions. 


Combination Kerosene and Gasoline 
Torch 


The Otto Bernz Co., 17-37 Ashland Street, 
Newark, N. J., has recently placed a new 
combination torch, in six styles, on the 
market. The principal features claimed for 
the new torch are as follows: A burner 
needle that is blunt and which fits into an 
open channel. Due to this construction, 
there is no orifice to be enlarged; the gaso- 
line burner block is screwed into the burner 
ready for use. The kerosene burner block 
is screwed into the filler plug. When kero- 
sene is used as a fuel, it is merely neces- 
sary to reverse the burner blocks. With 
these torches is furnished one patented 
pocket folding cleaning needle and two 
extra cleaning needles, which are conven- 
iently placed in handle of torch. .The pump 
is of the company’s “Never Leak” type. 
The burners used on the No. 77, 78, 79 and 
80 torches are of the patented snail type, 
which is said to give a blue flame in a 
very short time. The burner used on the 
Nos. 81 and 82 torches is slightly different 
in construction than the burner used on the 
above numbered torches. It was found by 
the company that this style is more prac- 
tical and will give more satisfaction in the 
larger size burner than does the patented 
snail style. These torches are said to be 
manufactured from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are given two burning tests, 
therefore are known to be in first-class 
working order when shipped from the fac- 
tory. 
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Red Devil Display Board of Auger 
Bits 

A new display board has recently been 
placed on the market by Smith & Hemenway 
Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J., for use in connec- 
tion with its line of “Red Devil’? Rapid Bor- 
ing Auger Bits. The interesting display of 
bits, together with the handsome appearance 
of the board, makes it particularly desirable 
for show purposes on counters or in win- 
dows. The size of the board is 8 x 10 in. 
It is made of oak in three-ply to prevent 
warping. An easel back is attached to show 
the board in an upright position. The fin- 
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ish is of oak, highly polished. The board 
contains an assortment of four sizes of 
auger bits, as follows: 4/16, 8/16, 12/16 and 
16/16ths. The complete assortment com- 
prises a quarter of a dozen of each size 
from 4/16 to 16/16ths, including those shown 
on the board. . 


Display Box for “Lift the Dot” 
Fasteners 


A novel arrangement has been completed 
by the Carr Fastener Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
for the sale of “Lift the Dot” fasteners. 
Many standard automobiles and carriages 
are equipped with “Lift the Dot” fasteners, 
and heretofore it has not always been pos- 















sible to render satisfactory replacement 
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service on this merchandise. Now the Carr 
Fastener Co. has designed a display case 
of these fasteners which will be placed on 
the automotive accessory show case, and it 
is claimed that such an assortment will 
greatly increase sales due to the manner 
in which the merchandise is displayed. The 
cost is said to be very reasonable and the 
assortment is made up of the sizes most 
readily used. A set of hand tools is also 
included in every package. This company 
has also put up fasteners in boxes to be 
sold for refilling the assortment case. 
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Cigar Lighter for the Motorist 


The Presto Cigar Lighter, made by the 
Metal Specialties Mfg. Co., 338-352 North 
Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, Ill, is designed 
for use on automobiles. The lighter is 
equipped with 5 ft. of cord, which, when 
the lighter is not in use, is coiled on an 








SAFETY FUSE 











automatic cord winder. The terminals on 
the cord winder are connected to the am- 
meter and the terminal of the battery. 
When the motorist wishes to light his cigar 
or cigarette, he simply reaches for the cigar 
lighter and takes it from the holder, pull- 
ing out sufficient cord to reach any occu- 
pant of the car. The wire instantly becomes 
white-hot in the lighter tip and affords a 
good means of lighting the tobacco. Replac- 
ing the cigar lighter automatically shuts off 
the current. The Presto cigar lighter is 
also equipped with a patented safety fuse 
to protect the battery from any possible 
short-circuit. The cigar lighter tip is made 
in different voltages to suit all cars and is 
renewable at small cost. The handle part 
is made of polished fibre, and 1s so insu- 
lated from the heating element in the tip 
that it will not heat or become tarnished. 
All exposed parts are made of brass and 
heavily nickel plated. 


Air Rifle Will Appeal to Grown-ups 
and Children 

The Crosman High-Pressure Air Rifle, 
made by Crosman Bros. Co., 903 Monroe 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., is of 22 caliber, 
fully rifled and will kill all kinds of small 
game up to 100 ft. The manufacturers 
claim that this gun will penetrate a white 
pine plank % in. in thickness. The form of 
bullet used in connection with this rifle is 

















claimed to give great accuracy and also 
flatter trajectory than is usually obtainable. 
This gun may be safely enjoyed by the 
younger boys in the family, inasmuch as 
small boys lack the weight to put in enough 
pressure to cause harm, but as they grow 
older and stronger they can get an increas- 
ingly great distance from the rifle. An 
adult will be able to get the full range and 
penetration from the gun. The rifle is 36 
in, long and weighs about 5 lbs. 





All-Metal Map Tack 


The Moore Push Pin Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has recently perfected a new map tack 
which is made of metal with a uniform 
solid head. The new map tack is something 
of a departure from the regular glass- 
headed map tack now on the market. 


Reading matter continued on page 70 
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TO THE TRADE 
EVERY WHERE— 


The printed word can little express 
the appreciation we hold for the 
many good things that have come 
to us through the Good Will of the 
Trade—everywhere. 


Without your Good Will we could 
not have grown — progressed — ex- 
panded—as we have. 


Year by year we have earnestly 
endeavored to merit your favors— 
and we have not been disappointed. 
1922 was our Banner Year. 


And so at this Christmas Season we 
extend, anew, our Good Will to our 
many friends and wish every one 
of you added Joy and Prosperity 
throughout the coming year. 





Universal Industrial Corporation 


Hackensack , New Jersey 





A Joyous 
Christmas 
to You 
and a 
Happy 
Prosperous 
New Year 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 

















BURBANK, CAL.—Hague & Hague 
have recently commenced business at 
229 W. San Fernando Boulevard, deal- 
ing in the following lines, on which 
catalogs are requested: Bathroom fix- 
tures, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical house- 
hold specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
guns and amunition, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barkers’ supplies, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tir 
shop, toys and games, washing machines 
and wheel toys. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Opsomer 
Hardware has opened a store at 8920 
Ash Street, carrying a _ wholesale 
and retail stock of builders’ hardware, 
building paper, electrical household spe- 
cialties, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, prepared roof- 
ing and shelf hardware. Catalogs re- 
quested on a general line of hardware. 

WESTVILLE, CONN. —The Jackson- 
Marvin Hardware Co., 843-849 Whal- 
ley Avenue, has purchased the hard- 
ware stock of the Edgewood Hardware 
Co. and combined it with its own. 

MILTON, FLA.—The Fisher & Hamil- 
ton Hardware Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $30,000 to con- 
duct both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in the following: Automobile ac- 
cessories, automobile tires, barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
—- bicycles, builders’ hardware, 

uilding paper, churns, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, gasoline 
engines, guns and ammunition, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, insecticides, lubricat- 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, prepared roofing, pumps, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, toys, games and 
wheel toys. The incorporators are S. 
N. Cox, president, and others. 


BUHL, IDAHO.—The Buhl Hardware 
Co. has been incorporated. The cap- 
ital stock is $70,000. The business was 
established in 1908, and the concern 
deals in automobile tires, barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
a bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
uilding paper, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, 
gasoline, guns and ammunition, ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, incu- 
bators, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum and oil cloth, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roof- 
ing pumps, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 


stoves and ranges, toys and games, 
washing machines and wheel toys. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—F. Jucewicz has 
opened a store at 6037 S. State St. His 
stock comprises the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile ac- 
cessories, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, electrical household specialties, 
electrical supplies and equipment, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, hammocks 
and tents, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum and oil cloth, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, phono- 
graphs, plumbing department, prepared 
roofing, shelf hardware, silverware, 
stoves, ranges and toys and games. 

Drxon, Int.—P. A. Covert has re- 
cently commenced business at 314 West 
First Street, carrying a complete line 
of hardware. 

HoOMEWwooD, ILL.—Wm. F. Warning 
has engaged in business here, dealing 
in barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
builders’ hardware, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical 
household specialties, flashlights, fur- 
naces, garage hardware, ammunition, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods, toys, games 
and washing machines. Catalogs re- 
quested. 

NOBLESVILLE, IND.—The Economy 
Hardware Co. has succeeded to the 
business of Washington & Hawk. 

CIMARRON, KAN.—The C. R. Blanton 
Hardware is the new owner of a hard- 
ware store here. Its stock comprises 
the following: Builders’ hardware, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, electrical household 
specialties, farm implements, flash- 
lights, furnaces, gasoline engines, guns 
and ammunition, harness, heating 
stoves, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum and oil cloth, lu- 
bricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
stoves and ranges and washing ma- 
chines. Catalogs requested on a gen- 
eral line of hardware and glassware. 

FALL RIVER, KAN.—William I. Gard- 
ner has disposed of his hardware busi- 
ness to J. L. Teetor. 

PapucaH, Ky.—The E. B. Fergerson 
Implement Co. and M. Michael & Bros. 
have consolidated, and will hereafter 
be known as the Michael-Fergerson Co. 

WAKEFIELD, MicH.—The Wakefield 
Hardware & Furniture Co. is the name 
of a new concern established here to 
deal in automobile accessories, automo- 
bile tires, bicycles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household spe- 
cialties, electrical supplies and equip- 
ment, farm implements, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
home barbers’ supplies, incubators, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum and oil cloth, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, phonographs, pumps, 


shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, toys and 
games, washing machines and wheel 
toys. Catalogs requested. 


RicH Hitt, Mo.—J. W. Gench and 
M. F. Gench have opened a hardware 
store here, and will carry a complete 
line of tools and shelf hardware, house- 
furnishings, oils, harness, stoves, etc. 

Asspury Park, N. J.—Wallace Nit- 
tinger, 107-109 Emory Street, will add 
a line of electrical and radio supplies, 
and a complete line of hardware, on 
which catalogs are requested. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Sterling 
Hardware & Electric Corporation, 
204-206 East Second Street, has leased 
two stores in a newly remodeled build- 
ing, which it will occupy about April 
Ist. A line of machinists’ tools has 
been added, and catalogs are requested 
on a general line of hardware and elec- 
trical goods. 

Mt. Airy, N. C.—The Hatcher Hard- 
ware Co. is successor to the Quesinberg 
Hardware Co., and requests catalogs on 
a line of shelf hardware. The concern’s 
business is both wholesale and retail. 

CLEVELAND, OHI0.—The A. J. Na- 
moski Hardware & Electrical Supply 
Co., 7014 Harvard Avenue, will erect a 
two-story building at 13215 Miles Ave- 
nue, to be ready for occupancy March 
15. Catalogs requested on automobile 
accessories, automobile tires, barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, elec- 
trical household specialties, electrical 
supplies and equipment, farm imple- 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, garage hardware, guns and am- 
munition, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, incu- 
bators, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum and oil cloth, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys and 


games, washing machines a heel 
toys. Buplicate 


KINGSTON, OHIO. — The 
Hardware Co. is purchaser of the Jones 


Exchange 
Ferguson ¥ 


Hardware Co. stock. The new ownerg 


plans on remodeling and rearranging 
the interior of the store. Catalogs re- 
quested on automobile tires, barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, farm imple- 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, gar- 
age hardware, guns and ammunition, 


P 


hammocks and tents, harness, heating ¥ 


stoves, home barbers’ supplies, incu- 
bators, insecticides, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum and 
oil cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines aad wheel toys. 
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You Are Judged by What You Sell 


A man is judged by the company he keeps 
—and a hardware dealer is judged by what 
he sells. 


When Mrs. Jones buys ‘Perfect’ Screen 
Wire Cloth at your store at a reasonable price 
—and sees it wear well and look well on her 
screens—she’s bound to form a favorable 
opinion that will influence her towards buying 


from you again. 















There is no secret about ‘‘Perfect’s’’ success. 
We have simply made it of high-grade mate- 
rials, in the best way we know. Customers 
and dealers have done the rest. 
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Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
St. Louis Mo. 


































* BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
-IRON—STEEL 


BRASS—BRONZE 
AND MONEL 


THE BRIDGEPORT SCREW CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The Hinge 4 


That Adds Beauty to 
the Home 


To some people door. singes may seem rather 
small and unimportant. 


; . - : . 
Nevertheless their mission in helping to make 


or mar the appearance. of the roorss in a modern 
home is worthy of serious thought. The 


GRIFFIN 


“The Door Butt of America” 


is designed along lines that insure both Being finished in the various Griffin 

beauty in the home and service whenever hardware finishes it is in wide demand 

the doors are opened and closed. for the better class of houses and office 
The Griffin operates freely and easily, it buildings. 

is amply strong for heavy doors and it is Your stock should include the steady 


such a pleasing fixture that architects and 
home builders are glad to specify and 


use it. 


selling Griffin. 


Send for illustrated catalog and prices. 


The Griffin Mfg. Co. Erie, Pa. 


45 Warren Street, New York 


74 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 























i pi Ss 
a teks 


Axes 
Hammers 
Hatchets 


Fruit Presses 
Ice Picks 


HOUSEHOLD TOOLS 


Pincers Trowele 
Pliers Tinner's Snips 
Pruning Shears 


KITCHEN ARTICLES 


Potato Ricers Vegt. Choppers 
Shirtwaist Irons etc. 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 


Box Openers 
Dampers 

Flag Holders 
Gas Stoves 





“Lamp Brackets Stove Shakers 
Letter Boxes Stove Lifters 
Nut Creckers Wall Scrapers 
Spading Forks etc. 


Perfectly balanced. 
Hardwood handles. 
Regular weizhts. 
Five finishes. 











Things Needed in 20,000,000 Homes in 
the United States 


If there are enough homes within the trading radius of 
your store to warrant conducting a hardware business, there 
are enough homes to make it not only advisable, but neces- 
sary, to carry many of the articles listed. Your problem, 
therefore, is simply: ‘‘Where to Buy?” 


The Question of Profits 


There can be but two results of the upward trend of hardware 
prices—buying will slow up (as during the ‘Buyers’ Strike’) in 
higher-price lines, and the demand for “popular price’ articles will 
show marked increase. Are you in position to supply what buyers 
will want in 1923? 


From “Pigs” to Products 


No manufacturer can control the prices of materials nor can he, 
if he has some of his work done “outside,” regulate the prices on 
this work. Now, our position is this—we make every item in its 
entirely “from ‘pigs’ to products” in our own foundry, machine 
shop and finishing department. And we depend upon quantity 
production for our profits. 


A Buying and Selling Book, FREE 


Every article we make is illustrated and accurately described 
in a unique Catalog which forms a safe buying guide. Also it gives 
many hints on selling. Ask for Catalog No. 122-A. 


GRAY IRON FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Established 1903 


READING PENNA. 

















